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y, 1951-1952, had designed many 
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ys. In 1948 he was engaged in the 
sign of the new University of Nijmegen 
the Netherlands. The same year he was 
ide a knight of Saint Gregory by 
ys XII. Mr Hume was a member of the 
nerican Institute of Architects, the Munici- 
| Art Society of New York and the 
chitectural League of New York. 
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IK TOW that we have reached maturity 
it is possible to evaluate the possi- 
bilities for growth in the years to come. 
Our tree is still small, but its roots are 
sound. We must feed this tree so that 
lowers may bloom — and these flowers 
are our artists. During the past decades 
much has been done to cleanse our 
religious art and architecture of ex- 
traneous matter which had clogged'and 
defiled it. Some years ago a wag sent 
us a letter addressed to ‘‘Surgical Arts” 
and, thanks to the imagination of the 
postman, it was properly delivered to us. 
Our humorous friend was not far off the 
mark, for indeed much work in recent 
years has been in the direction of 
amputation of all kinds and towards a 
simplicity of design which was in turn 
partly dictated by economic. circum- 
stances. In a way we have reached the 
bottom of the barrel, where too much 
simplicity can become sterility. 

In the years to come our task will be 
to water our small tree so that flowers 
can bloom in profusion; that can only 
come about through encouragement of 
our talented artists. We need sculptors, 
painters, silversmiths, ceramists and 
mosaicists, textiles workers, ironworkers, 
calligraphers, and many others, and we 
need the very best. We have excellent 
ones in our midst and in all parts of this 
land. There are many who so far have 
produced little for the Church for the 
simple reason that little opportunity 
was afforded them to make an honest 
iving. Let no one think that a mere 
sxpression of hope in these matters will 
ttle the question; nor is a list readily 
available to those who merely want to 
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add to their ability to play one man 
against another in the art labor market. 
But potential clients who seek beauty 
andj who will encourage artists to do 
their best for the Church will find, in 
time, that they are helping to create an 
atmosphere in which great art will be 
produced normally, effortlessly, joy- 
ously. But this means a long pull, and 
we must caution against any feeling of 
despair, or the temptation to lower 
standards through insidious compro- 
mises. Then, in 1984, we can once again 
celebrate another jubilee; and rest on 
our laurels for a while — and start all 
over! 


IF flowers are to bloom on our liturgi- 
cal tree we can look now for encourage- 
ment and action from Reno, Nevada. 
In Art and Catechetics, Bishop Robert J. 
Dwyer reflects an attitude we hope will 
take increasing hold in the halls of 
authority. He refers to the “dehumani- 
zation” of art and remarks that: “Our 
problem ... is dual. We must first 
recall the artist to the humanity, the 
plain human reference, of his art. This 
might be called the Christianization of 
art. . . . Thesecond step is to re-create 
the whole approach of the artist to the 
catechesis. . . . Unless and until we 
are willing to give the artist of today his 
just place in the total program of cate- 
chesis, we might just as well make up 
our minds to go on talking ourselves to 
death. The great trouble with the Church in 
America is not altogether our ignorance of 
what is good and bad in art; it 1s our un- 
willingness to give the artist — any artist — 
a chance.” (Italic ours, and we hope His 


Excellency will not mind if we occasion 
ally steal his thunder!) 

Discussions on art can become acri- 
monious and purely semantic, and so 
fruitless. An instructor in art at Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, was sufficiently aroused by 
Henry Reed’s philippic in our May, 
1956, issue — Toward a New Architecture 
— to send a very welcome text in which 
he defines terms and leaves no stone 
unturned to put this controversial ques- 
tion of modern versus pseudo-traditional 
on an even keel. Mr George L. Hersey 
insists on “. . . a recognition of terms.” 
He castigates clichés, puts the “mod- 
ernist” in his place and urges the neo- 
antiquarian to forego his Victorian argu- 
ments which, on many points, can be 
equated with the extremes of the mod- 
ernist. In the present confused climate 
of artistic controversy it is good to have 
Mr Hersey’s timely and balanced point 
of view. 

The human element, as it affects 
church architecture, is treated by Mr 
Rudolf E. Morris. He elaborates distinc- 
tions in the social structure of a congre- 
gation. It is symptomatic of the inter- 
relation of all these questions that Mr 
Morris ends his text with this remark: 
“Tt may be that the extreme simplicity 
of modern church building will some 
day change into a new functional rela- 
tion between architecture and its sister 
arts.” 

In Beauty Through Simplicity, a young 
architect, Mr John E. Keegan, explains 
the gestation of a thesis for the planning 
of a group of monastic buildings for a 
Dominican community. 


It has been said that to embark on 
any allusion to Irish frailties is to court 
the gyrations of a buzz-saw, but when 
Mr Stephen P. Ryan wrote: “. . . Ire- 
land has a reputation for being peculi- 


T IS not recorded of our divine Lord 
that He was concerned about art. 
But it would never have occurred to 
anyone to make that remark about Him 
prior to the modern divorce between 
art and normal living. It was taken for 
granted, until a century or so ago, that 
art was a part of life, as much a part as 
eating and sleeping, as politics and 
economics, or as religion itself. There 
was no need for a theologian to assure 
us, somewhat anxiously, that because 
Christ was the perfect Man He must 
have been concerned about all phases 
of life, art included. 

We would like to have from the lips 
of the Master a succinct directive as to 
the place of art in the Christian life, or a 
clear revelation of an aesthetic. That 
He did not choose to give these to us is 
no more remarkable than the fact that 
He left us to work out most of our 
problems with the expectation that we 
would conform our philosophy, our 
theory of being and doing, to the essen- 
tial of salvation which He did reveal. 
Our Lord gave us the basis of our cate- 
chesis; He intended that we should 
present it to the generations of men in 
such a way that it would be perennially 
clear, perennially attractive. 

I need not dwell at any length on the 
historic relation of art and catechetics. 
As soon as the Church was in a position 
to do so, she began to call upon art to 
illustrate her teaching. Christian archae- 
ology is a rich mine of those early efforts 
to give visible form and substance to 
the truths the Church was commis- 
sioned to declare to the nations. Crude 
enough at first, with a symbolism de- 
signed to conceal no less than to edu- 
cate, art began to take her place in the 
catechetical program. We go down into 
the catacombs and examine with be- 
coming reverence the first feeble efforts 


arly indifferent, if not actively hostile, 
to the contemporary liturgical revival 
within the Church” we could not let 
pass an opportunity to publish his illum- 
inating text on Edward Martyn: An Trish 


Art and Catechetics 
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of what was actually a highly self- 
conscious tradition of art to adjust itself 
to the requirements of a sternly practical 
commission. 

The emergence of the Church as the 
victorious Bride of Christ coincided, 
happily, with the release of a tremen- 
dous artistic impulse. These things hap- 
pened almost simultaneously; it would 
be difficult for us to imagine what the 
course of the Christian aesthetic might 
have been were it not for the astonishing 
development of what we call, somewhat 
loosely, the art of Byzantium. It was 
ready-made for the uses of the cate- 
chesis. With dignity and splendor the 
artist began to illustrate the truths of 
faith as clothed with the imperial ma- 
jesty of Rome. Christ was no longer the 
beardless Apollo of the catacombs; He 
was the Pantocrator of the great basilica, 
surrounded by the saints in hierarchic 


glory. 


Ir may be remarked here, by way of 
anticipating a question or perhaps of 
laying an already quiet ghost, that 
while the Church undoubtedly deserves 
the title of “Mother of the Arts,” it 
must be added that her brood has al- 
ways been wayward. They have im- 
posed themselves on her quite as much 
as she has employed them for her pur- 
poses. The Byzantine, learning his cate- 
chism from the mosaics of Sant’ Apol- 
linare in Classe or Hagia Sophia, might 
indeed absorb the essential truths of 
faith, but through a medium which 
would reflect or interpret them in quite 
a different way from that of the cata- 
combs or the later stained glass of the 
middle ages. That is why, obviously, 
the Church is always a little uneasy 
about her artists; she is never altogether 
sure that they have got her catechesis 
quite right, or that they are fully willing 
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Liturgical Pioneer. Its appearance in t 
issue is particularly appropriate since it 
comes at a time of the year when those 
of our citizenry who recall great days 
can keep that memory green. 


to subordinate their ideas to her de 
mands. The contemporary furore ove 
the church at Assy, in southern France, — 
might well have been matched, fifteen 
centuries ago, by a similar disquiet over — 
the confusion of imperialism and Christi- _ 
anity in byzantine art. It is a pity so few — 
of the records have survived; they might 
bear interesting comparison with some — 
of our immediate controversies. 

From the byzantine to the roman- — 
esque to the gothic to the renaissance to — 
the baroque . . . to Chicago. The cate- — 
chesis has never been lost sight of, | 
though there have been times in this 
long history when it has been distinctly 
subordinated to other, more secular, 
considerations. So long as the artistic 
impulse was a living, growing thing, 
there was no real problem of setting the 
themes which would illustrate the eter- 
nal truths of faith. So long as the faith 
itself was dominant in the minds of men 
these themes would quite naturally sug- 
gest themselves. But when religion ab- 
dicated its leadership in the West it 
became increasingly difficult to hold the 
artist in line. The secularization of art 
inevitably followed the secularization of 
man. There is no point here in blaming 
the artist. Potentially Cézanne was as 
great a Christian artist as Massacio or 
Piero della Francesca, but the gate was 
closed. 

Art and catechesis have had little 
more than a nodding acquaintance for a 
very long time. Churches have been 
built and decorated with the catechesis 
in mind, but the artist, employed quite 
casually, has been able to bring to his 
commission only the traditions of his 
securalized art. The result has been an 
illustration almost totally devoid of 
spiritual significance, nothing more than 
a counterpart, in “stained glass atti- 
tudes,” of what one would find in the 
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county court house or the Museum of 
Modern Art, depending on various cir- 
cumstances. 


WHAT is needed now is the bridging 
of the chasm between art and catechesis. 
We are not at all sure that it can be 
done. If we count heavily upon the 
Catholic revival, we still cannot ignore 
the massive fact that the contemporary 
world is dominantly secular in its inter- 
ests, its thinking, its making. Whether, 
within the limits of our revival, we can 
create a living Christian art devoted to 
the service of the faith, is a problem 
which might well exercise us and keep 
us awake o’ nights. It is not as though, 
actually, we were the pioneers in this 
enterprise. Long before the end of the 
nineteenth century the urgency of the 
problem was apparent to both church- 
men and artists, and the question has 
been agitated increasingly ever since. 
Whether we have advanced very much 
beyond the first tentative steps taken by 
Father Sertillanges, speaking for the 
catechesis, or by Maurice Denis and 
Georges Desvalliéres, for example, speak- 
ing for a Christian art, may be some- 
thing of a matter for dispute. We have 
done better with theory than with 
practice. Maritain’s personal enthusi- 
asm for art has inspired the develop- 
ment of a highly intellectualized aes- 
thetic approach to the problem, an 
eminently self-conscious approach. But 
it is to be feared that it remains a hybrid 
product of the hothouse rather than a 
normally healthy growth. 

The difficulty, of course, is that the 
catechesis and modern secularized art 
find themselves at cross purposes. Not 
only that, but modern art itself finds 
itself, not in the upsurge of a great cre- 
ative release, but caught in the toils of 
its own confusion and controversy. It is 
more than thirty years since Ortega y 
Gasset put his finger on the vital center 
of the problem, the “dehumanization” 
of art. What he recognized as a portent 
has spread with the rapidity of a cancer 
in the interval. What began as eccen- 
tricities have become the normal condi- 
tion of art. It has progressively de- 
humanized itself to such an extent that 
it gives rise to the question of whether 
it is any longer serviceable for the cate- 
chesis. Here again, this is not to lay the 
blame particularly on the artist; his 
dehumanization of his medium is no 
more than an exact reflection, even an 
appalling one, of the terrible dehuman- 
ization of man himself in these dis- 
turbing times. 


THE catechesis needs an art, whatever 
its style, which is both religious and 
human. Its purpose is to teach men, not 
angels. The modern artist may be thor- 
oughly convinced of the religious re- 
quirement, but he has conceived a dis- 
taste for humanity which almost amounts 
to an obsession. So it is that in many of 
the efforts to produce a modern Chris- 
tian art in the service of the catechesis 
there is achieved actually only a widen- 
ing of the breach. There is something 
radically abnormal in the necessity of 
explaining the artistic intention of a 
symbol before proceeding to the explana- 
tion of the mystery itself. I hope I will 
not be misunderstood here; the subject 
is so highly charged with controversy 
that almost any statement is suspect. 
I am certainly not arguing for that 
negation of art which is mere represen- 
tational photography. But there is a 
difference between the human art of the 
great tradition and the dehumanized, 
purely intellectual art of a coterie. It 
may be, as has been suggested by some 
critics, that the art of the future will no 
longer be interested in man. It might 
reasonably follow that man will no 
longer be interested in it, which spells 
only one thing, the death of art. 

Conceivably, the Church could get 
along in her catechesis without art. 
She has never done so, though often 
enough she has had to get along with 
very bad art, especially in these later 
centuries. Her tradition calls for the 
service of art, for its development in her 
service. But it calls for it in terms of its 
value as instruction and inspiration, not 
as a mere refinement or as an intellec- 
tual exercise. 

There is a point which I think needs 
to be emphasized here. It is sometimes 
considered that art has already made a 
sufficient contribution to the catechesis, 
and that if we were simply to reproduce 
that contribution, in one form or an- 
other, from now until doomsday, we 
would have quite enough material for 
our purpose. Stated baldly, it is a little 
ridiculous, but it has legions of defend- 
ers in and out of the ranks of the clergy 
and religious. The fact of the matter 
is that even on the purely quantitative 
level there has never been enough art 
to satisfy the needs of catechetical in- 
struction. There has never been reached 
anything like a point of exhaustion in 
the content of the illustration of the 
truths of faith. Indeed, it is rather 
startling to realize how confined and 
limited the traditional interest has been. 
Certain favorite themes, whether in 
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sacred history or the life of Christ or the 
annals of the Church, have been dwelt 
upon with repetitive variety, but the 
fact is that whole areas have been 
strangely neglected. This surely indi- 
cates as well the narrow scope of our 
catechetical interest, but it equally sug- 
gests how much yet remains to be done. 

From another point of view, how- 
ever, the merely traditionalist bias is 
dangerous and self-defeating. The art 
of the catacombs was not sufficient for 
the byzantine; the builders of Chartres 
were not content with the factual ro- 
manesque of their predecessors; even 
the builders and decorators of the Ger- 
man baroque were convinced that they 
were adding a necessary dimension to 
the full perspective of the catechesis. 
The difficulty which confronts the mod- 
ern age is not one of means or ingenu- 
ity, it is a lack of conviction. Modern 
man cannot fully understand the lan- 
guage, literary or artistic, of the ages 
gone before; he must speak with his 
own tongue and see with his own eyes. 
He is hesitant in dealing with the new 
forms of art in expressing the age-old 
catechesis, but if he is only encouraged 
in believing that they have relevance for 
himself, in the fullest sense of his human- 
ity redeemed by Jesus Christ, he may 
yet find in them a formula of expression 
infinitely richer than all that has been 
said in the past. 


Our problem, it seems, is dual. We 
have first to recall the artist to the 
humanity, the plain human reference, 
of his art. This might be called the re- 
Christianization of art. It is anything 
but simple. It would not only recall him 
from the secularization which has con- 
quered almost the entire field of artistic 
activity, but from the particular error, 
call it neo-Jansenism or neo-Puritanism, 
which has so grimly dehumanized his 
art. 

The second step is to recreate the 
whole approach of the artist to the 
catechesis. He is not a journeyman em- 
ployed for the day, to be paid his wages 
at night and dismissed. He is a teacher 
quite as much as the priest in the pulpit 
or the sister in the classroom. Unless 
and until we are willing to give to the 
artist of today his just place in the total 
program of catechesis, we might just as 
well make up our minds to go on talking 
ourselves to death. The great trouble 
with the Church in America is not alto- 
gether our ignorance of what is good 
and bad in art; it is our unwillingness to 
give the artist — any artist — a chance. 
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Art and catechesis were designed to 
travel the road to eternity hand in hand. 
The artist as teacher should take his 
place by the side of the theologian and 
the professor in the business of expound- 
ing the truths of salvation to mankind. 
The tragedy of our day is that the 
artist has parted company with us and 
is no longer considered a member of the 
catechetical profession. His loss to us is 
far greater than we realize. Only when 
we pause to reflect how terribly im- 
poverished is our teaching without the 
contribution which he alone can make, 
how crippled our effectiveness, how thin 


and poor and vague the impression 
which we make upon the minds com- 
mitted to our care, do we begin to 
estimate our handicap. 

Can we bridge the gap? For what 
my opinion is worth, I believe we can. 
There is much to discourage us, both in 
the hostility of the secularized world 
about us and in the blank indifference 
of all too many within the Church her- 
self. But these years of struggle and of 
questioning, of theorizing and of phi- 
losophizing, of tentatives and withdraw- 
als, have not been wholly wasted. There 
is a growing awareness of the problem, 
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heen assaults upon modern art 

have recently appeared which indi- 
cate that a few of the more vocal mem- 
bers of the rising generation are not 
content to accept the torch obediently 
from their fathers and march off in the 
direction indicated. They express dis- 
illusionment over what has happened 
to the visual arts since the modern 
movement began in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They have urged various new ap- 
proaches to the problems of contem- 
porary design, but they spend a great 
deal of time making disparaging com- 
parisons between the art of the present 
and that of the past. While shunning 
the willful simplicity of the philistine, 
who staunchly maintains the superior- 
ity of Beethoven to Stravinsky, and of 
Raphael to Picasso, the neo-antiquarian 
manages to say the same thing with 
greater erudition. 

There is nothing particularly new in 
the arguments advanced for a return to 
the older “‘styles.’ The novelty of the 
situation lies in the fact that nowadays 
the modernists find themselves, whether 
they like it or not, in the position of 
entrenched defenders of the status quo. 
Those who were once upstart revolu- 
tionaries themselves have won the field, 
only to meet with an even younger 
generation of counter-revolutionaries. 
The modernists cried out for freedom 
from traditional disciplines; but now 
that they have it, a small but vocal 
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band is calling for a return to those 
very disciplines. In architecture, the 
five orders have no sooner been safely 
ousted from the leading schools of de- 
sign than it is demanded that they be 
returned to the curricula. 

If we try to arrange the arguments of 
these neo-antiquarians and the mod- 
ernists in some kind of systematic order, 
we will, I think, make an interesting 
discovery: namely, that while some 
architecture may indisputably be of the 
twentieth century, and while other 
architecture may indisputably be in- 
spired by the past, both are justified by 
means of nineteenth century arguments. 
The “styles” may be old or new, Miesian 
modern or Italian romanesque; but the 
war-cries have an unmistakably Vic- 
torian ring. 

This is not so peculiar as one might 
think. The neo-antiquarians have a 
plentiful literature of justification to fall 
back on, a literature that was created 
during the great battle of the styles a 
hundred years ago. And it was out of 
this battle that modern architecture 
grew, justifying itself with current argu- 
ments along the way. The more we 


* Mr. Hersey is an instructor of art at Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. His arti- 
cle was prompted by Henry Hope Reed’s text, 
Toward a New Architecture, and John Knox 
Shear’s rejoinder, Toward a Whole Architecture, 
which appeared in the May 1956 issue of 
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a deeper sensitivity of the needs. The 


mere fact that a review like LrrurcicaL 
Arts, whose main concern has been the 
bridging of the gap, has managed to 


mn ay ti 


survive the past quarter-century means — 
that the movement, if not vibrantly — 


alive, is still stirring. And there are art- 


ists, Christian artists, in ever greater 


numbers who are willing to work for a 
cause which has inspired their life. 

The Church should begin to reclaim 
her honorable title of Mother of the 
Arts; it is time that genuine artists, like 
the child in Vergil’s phrase, should be- 
gin “lacrimis cognoscere matrem.” 


‘Terms 


study Victorian architecture, the more 


4 


we realize that the ideals of the Inter- — 
national Style and Organic Architecture _ 


are implicit in it — or, at least, in what 


was written about it. The neo-antiquari- — 


ans have produced no new arguments 
either. They too, fall back on the rea- 
sonings of their Victorian forebears. 
One important phase of both arguments 
hinges upon the word ‘“‘expression.” 
Modern architecture, says its adherents, 
must ‘‘express” its own time. The pro- 
moters of Roman grandeur, on the 
other hand, tell us that the five orders 
“‘express” magnificence and glory, that 
these are the standard forms for such 
expression, and that when we require 
such things in our cities, only the five 
orders will give them to us. (Or at least 
the five orders will give them to us more 
satisfactorily than anything else.) Sim- 
ilarly, according to many a clergyman 
the gothic church “‘expresses”’ the spirit 
of Christianity much more forcefully 
than anything else, and therefore is the 
only possible choice for church archi- 
tecture. 
In The Architecture of Humanism, Geof- 
frey Scott has pointed out, as a part of 
what he calls the “romantic fallacy,” 
that this expressive view of architecture 
was a characterististic of the nineteenth 
century revivals. Both the gothic and 
the renaissance traditions came to 
be thought of ‘‘. . . symbolically, 
standing for certain ideas,” he says, 
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“. . . The interest shifted, more and more, 


from the art itself to the ideals of civilisa- 
tion.” * Architecture became allusive, 
says Scott, as Greek detail sought to 
suggest the ideals of Greek sculpture, 
and Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition 
was reflected in Egyptoid design. 

Even Scott’s beloved cinquecento 
classicism suffered from this, the appli- 
cation of “‘expressive” standards. “In 
imparting to the renaissance tradition 
this literary flavor, in adopting this un- 
precedentedly imitative manner, the 
vigour of the renaissance style was 
finally and fatally impaired.” + 

In nineteenth century architectural 
writing, architectural style not only 
expressed ideals of civilization but facts 
about the daily life of the people. As 


[ have already observed, gothic was’ 


pre-eminently the Christian style be- 
cause it was developed during the ages 
of faith— and consequently brought 
to mind all the historical and emotional 
associations of a symbol of mediaevalism. 
Andrew Jackson Downing, the cele- 
brated American writer on domestic 
architecture, made his houses ‘‘expres- 
sive”’ of the personalities of the owners, 
of their various materials and forms of 
structure. It is not difficult to see that 
these ideals have been taken over by 
modern practitioners. The whole idea 
of an “expressive” building, whether it 
xpress classical glory or the nature of 
wood, is firmly rooted in the aesthetics 
f the Victorian age. 


ADHERENTS of modern architecture 
requently point out that we cannot res- 
irrect past styles, because it is the duty 
yf an art form to ‘‘express” the culture 
yf its time. Borromini’s churches did 
his in their age; ours must do so today. 
Ne must not, and cannot, build like 
nediaeval artisans, but like twentieth- 
entury Americans. If it is argued that 
nodern architecture is shocking, crude 
ind ugly, this is excused because of its 
routh or brashness. Give it time, say the 
pologists, and it will develop grace, 
legance, and anything else you like. 
Other criticisms can be answered by 
nalogy. If much in modern architec- 
ure is dull and imitative, there have 
een dull and imitative architects in all 
ges. There is no such thing as a “‘fool- 
roof” style — if there were, architec- 
ure would not be a fine art at all. 
‘ourist guides point to nothing but 
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masterpieces. On the other hand, if one 
reads Vasari one finds plenty of dis- 
content and criticism directed against 
the architecture of his day, just as we 
do in ours, 

A third argument of the modern 
school is that new discoveries in the 
building trades make a new architecture 
necessary. We must not harness modern 
technology to the re-creation of bygone 
forms, which were simply the most 
sensible technological solutions to the 
problems of their own time. We must 
be allowed to be sensible, too. Would 
not the designers of the windows of 
Sainte Chapelle have embraced modern 
improvement in glass manufacture? It 
is said that gothic masons used the light- 
est materials they could find, pumice, 
and even hollow-cast pottery blocks for 
the crowns of their soaring vaults. 
Would they not have welcomed some 
modern material, stronger and even 
lighter than these, if it enabled them to 
go higher yet? The gothic mason kept 
up with technology, and taught us to do 
the same. Surely ornament and tradi- 
tion can be kept from getting in the way 
of common sense. Surely steel bones and 
glass skins are intrinsically no more ugly 
than limestone bones and glass skins. 

Furthermore, say the modernists, 
modern life has posed different prob- 
lems. In church architecture, there are 
fewer cathedrals and more parishes, 
since bishops can cover more ground 
than formerly. So can the parishioners. 
We are a mobile people, and our land 
is on the verge of becoming a vast camp 
for displaced persons. Let us recognize 
this in our architecture; let us make that 
camp delightful, and construct shelters 
based upon the airy and collapsible tent, 
light curtain walls suspended from light 
framing members. Just because our 
ancestors lived in caves and rooted in 
the soil is no reason why we should. 
Also, we are a commercial culture, say 
the modernists, and we must have 
offices — millions of them in a small 
space. Is there room left over for cary- 
atids and cartouches, or for vast foun- 
tains and squares? These things waste 
space, and space, like heat and food, 
simply cannot be wasted. We can de- 
light our souls without waste space, by 
making intelligent and creative use of 
the opportunities for ornament that this 
economic necessity presents. Let us try 
to think of glass and steel as beautiful, 
and to see loveliness in the George 
Washington bridge. Let us see factories 
through the eyes of a Charles Sheeler. 
We have new materials. Let us not use 


them. to imitate old ones. They must 
“express” their own nature, just as our 
cities must express their own culture. 
New problems demand new solutions. 
These new solutions will be “expressive” 
of the age that brought them about. 
New people and new institutions de- 
mand a new architecture. Therefore, 
whatever its shortcomings, we must 
have it. 


So runs the mainstream of defense — 
the same arguments that were advanced 
in former days as an attack on the status 
quo. Considered purely as an argument, 
it makes several tacit assumptions that 
are open to question. It is said that a 
material ought to express its own na- 
ture, that it ought not to be tortured 
into exotic forms. But why not? The 
material doesn’t care. Plastic can be 
made to look like marble, or like pine 
logs, and plastic will not mind in the 
least. We mind; we demand unlimited 
freedom, not only for all people, but for 
all things. Is this not rather arrogant of 
us, not to say anthropomorphic? What 
gives us the right to say that inert ma- 
terial “expresses” anything? It 7s some- 
thing, to be sure. But steel or plastic or 
glass or wood do not speak. There are 
no messages to be “read” in physical 
materials, no sermons in stone. This is 
Victorian literary art, the picture that 
tells a story, the very soul-destroying 
dogma that Scott tells us “finally and 
fatally” impaired the renaissance tradi- 
tion. It is literary associationalism that 
prevents visual art from being purely 
visual, and instead makes it into a mere 
adjunct to language. 

A second flaw in the modernist argu- 
ment, as we usually hear it, has to do 
with the notion that architecture should 
“express” its own age. Must architec- 
ture “express” anything, any more than 
materials must? To be sure there are 
literary and symbolic values to be found 
in many works of art. The crudest and 
ugliest devotional image can stir up as 
much piety in some minds as the Sistine 
Madonna. But just because it is a suc- 
cess as a religious object does not mean 
that it is equally successful as a work of 
art. The responsibility of the architect, 
in designing a church, is to make it 
successful in both ways. He has two 
jobs, in other words, and the fact that he 
does one successfully does not mean that 
he cannot fail in the other. As a work of 
art the church must stand or fall purely 
in terms of its line, composition, color, 
mass, and so on. These are independent 
considerations, and theoretically anyone 
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sensitive to sights and colors will find it 
beautiful, whether he thinks it is a 
church or a town hall. As far as its 
“expressive” possibilities go, they are 
entirely in the mind of the observer, not 
in the object itself. To a Virginian, a 
fur coat may ‘‘express” cold weather. 
But that is only because he is a Vir- 
ginian, not because the coat has any 
intrinsic ability to “express” anything. 
An Eskimo will look at the same coat, 
and to him it will “express” warm 
weather, because he usually wears even 
thicker furs. Similarly, as a place of 
devotion, a church loses its value if one 
cannot see that it is a church. But as a 
work of art such a fact has no relevance. 
Bramante’s Tempietto is more often 
mentioned, I believe, as an example of 
renaissance art than as an example of 
liturgical art. A building “expresses” 
its own time only if we know a good deal 
about that time. If we would under- 
stand the ‘‘expression” of the United 
Nations building we must know the 
twentieth century. Similarly, if we 
would understand the ‘‘expression” of 
the temple of Amon-Re at Karnak, we 
must know ancient Egypt. The value of 
all this is what we know, not what the 
building “says.” And if architecture is 
to be a fine art, its job is to be beautiful, 
not to “‘express” its own time or any 
other. 

The neo-antiquarians, however, do 
not point out these flaws, for they too 
speak of ‘‘expression,” in the Victorian 
sense. They postulate certain basic dis- 
coveries, made by the Greeks and the 
makers of gothic, which have estab- 
lished certain kinds of expression for all 
time. Roman architecture discovered a 
method of “expressing” glory in vast 
civic centers, the triumphal arch, the 
monumental column, the huge eques- 
trian statue. Why must we now seek a 
new way, especially when our efforts in 
that direction have been so painfully 
inadequate? Shall we compare Rocke- 
feller Center to the Forum Romanum? 
Or Main and Market Streets to the 
Cardo and Decumanus? Let us express 
glory with the great styles the Romans 
were fortunate enough to evolve and 
hand on to us. Theirs was a classic 
statement, good for all times and peo- 
ples. This is also true for renaissance 
and baroque variations on the theme — 
all are part of the main stream of tradi- 
tion, to which we are the heirs, had we 
but enough sense to acknowledge our 
debt and collect our inheritance. We 
are, indeed, the heirs of the ages, and 
carry with us not merely the unsolved 


problems of the hour, but the great solu- 
tions of the centuries. In philosophy, we 
must answer questions that Aristotle 
did not even raise; but is that any reason 
to abandon Aristotle? 


THis is simply the typical nineteenth- 
century idea that the different styles 
“express” different ideas and emotions. 
We must have roman court houses, 
greek banks (the temple was a treasury), 
gothic churches, etc. All these styles 
“express” the functions of the buildings 
to which they are applied. This expres- 
sion is a standard and universally recog- 
nized language, the “language of style.” 
Mr. Reed has pointed out that Pius XII 
admires Saint Paul’s cathedral, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota.tt Undoubtedly His 
Holiness also admires Saint Peter’s, 
Rome, which was built along similar 
lines. They both embody the classic 
statement of renaissance glory. But if it 
is true that architecture ought to be 
expressive, can it be expressive of 
abstract ideas (like glory) only, and not 
of time and place? Can we look at a 
Corinthian capital and say, “‘Ah, that 
is glorious,” but not also say, ‘Ah, that 
is roman!” If architecture is expressive, 
surely the fact that the two cathedrals 
were built in entirely different times and 
places has some relevance. There is a 
vast difference between them: once 
Saint Peter’s was modern. It was built 
by revolutionaries as an experiment to 
solve new problems in space organiza- 
tion, and to meet new needs for the 
Holy See. But Saint Paul’s in Minnesota 
was never modern. It was simply a 
somewhat reduced version of a problem 
that had already been solved. The 
architect said to himself: “Bernini in- 
vented a formula to express the glory 
of the altar, just as Euclid invented a 
formula to express the circumference of 
a circle. It always works and it always 
will work.” Thus the traditionalists ask 
us to utilize the discoveries of the past 
in the solution of the problems of the 
present. Let us stand on the shoulders 
of our predecessors, that we may see 
farther. 

Surely this seems a reasonable re- 
quest. Why invent a new style when we 
already have so many? This, too, was a 
Victorian argument. It gave birth to 
eclecticism. In pointing out the fallacy 
of thinking of art in this way, we may 
arrive at a somewhat better reason for 
dismissing traditional architecture than 
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the modernists themselves have given 
us. Let us throw out the whole idea o 
an architecture of “expression.” We 
have seen that it buttresses two con- 
trary positions. Surely they cannot both — 
be right — but may they not both be ~ 
wrong? Is not the entire notion of archi- — 
tecture “‘expressing”’ its time, or its ma- _ 
terials and structure, or if its expressing 
classic ideas of glory, entirely a red 
herring? We are seeking beauty, utility, 
and strength — not expression. There 
is no reason for the modernist to say our — 
architecture must express our time. It _ 
can’t help doing so for those of us who 

live in the twentieth century. But it will — 
only do so in the future to historians _ 
who make the effort to learn about our 
time. Furthermore, the reactionary New 
York Public Library is just as “‘expres- 
sive” in this sense, as Lever House. 
One expresses the fashionable archi- 
tectural ideals of 1911, the other, those © 
of 1953. Equally, there is no justifica- — 
tion for the neo-antiquarian to say that 
certain forms “express” certain ideas, — 
as that a Bernini baladachin “expresses” 
— for all time — the glory of the altar. 
For Bernini’s design is not a formula, 
it is not an invention that may be used 
again and again with equal success, like 
the cotton gin or the steam engine. 
Only one steam engine was ever “in- 
vented;” all the others are mere dupli- 
cates. Much the same way, only one 
man invented the Bernini baldachin; 
all the others are mere duplicates. To 
be an artist, a man must be continually 
“inventing.” He cannot adapt previous 
designs, taking a little from here and a 
little from there, and call himself a 
designer, any more than someone can 
adapt previous versions of the basic 
steam engine and call himself an in- 
ventor. Both are mere mechanics. While 
it might be possible to turn out a thou- 
sand churches, or office buildings, ac- 
cording to one design, there is only one 
original. The artist’s job is to create 
those originals. 


So, despite the fact that the neo 

antiquarians accuse the modernists of 
being too mechanical, and of thinking | 
of the house as a machine for living, 
etc., it is really the neo-antiquarians, 
the adherents of the one classic visual 
“expression,” who are the mechanics. 
They would have us turn out Pantheon 
domes by the hundred (if they are 
classicists) or Chartres rose windows by 
the thousand (if they are gothicists). 
Are not these the standard discoveries, 
the classic statements? Are’ we: not fool- 
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ish to try, with our paltry means, to 
start all over again? They miss the 
point that it is the job of the artist to 
do just this. 

It is curious that architecture should 
be the victim of all this fuss. While a 
zood many critics do not feel that we 
live in an age of great drama, no one 
suggests that we return to the “style” of 
Hamlet. No one says: ‘Shakespeare 
wrote great plays. The classic statement 
of tragic indecision is the soliloquy 
‘To be or not to be.’ No one can im- 
prove on this. Therefore, any play- 
wright who wants to “‘express” tragic 
puzzlement should use. this soliloquy. 
Why start all over again?’ But we do 
hear: ‘‘Michelangelo created great 
architecture. The classic statement of 
iturgical glory is the dome of Saint 


Peter’s. Therefore, every time we want 
to “express” liturgical glory, let us use 
the dome of Saint Peter’s.” The point 
is that the dome of Saint Peter’s can 
only be created once. We should be 
thankful that it has been done. It is in 
Rome, where it belongs. What we do 
not have is not the dome of Michel- 
angelo, but Michelangelo’s originality, 
strength, imagination and taste. These 
are the things we need. Would Michel- 
angelo, or Bernini, or any other great 
architect, have been content with repli- 
cas, or have accepted the idea of stand- 
ardized forms of ‘expression?’ Is the 
artist interested in solving problems 
whose solutions are well known, in an- 
swering questions that are not even 
raised any more? Or must he try to 
solve the newer and more insistent 


problems that are crowding in upon us, 
unprecedented questions that demand 
unprecedented answers? In this con- 
text, the idea of “expression of ma- 
terials” seems a little frivolous. And 
“expression of the age” is not less so. 
We cannot help but do that, as we have 
seen. It requires no conscious effort. It 
is another one of those fictitious modern 
goals, like “expressing one’s personal- 
ity.” 

To conclude, the whole idea of stand- 
ard, repeatable forms of “expression,” 
like the dome of Saint Peter’s, is down- 
right inimical to the cultivation of 
artists. While I would by no means 
deny “‘expression” its place in all the 
arts, the word can be used too much. 
Perhaps it should be put on probation 
for a time. 


Church Architecture and the Social Structure 


HERE has recently been much con- 
cern over the fundamental changes 
which urban (Catholic) parishes are 
indergoing. People have even gone so 
ar as to speak of the disorganization of 
he urban parish. The problems arising 
rom the respective transformations of 
irban society and of parish populations 
ire numerous, and thus suggest varied 
ipproaches: they also are urgent and 
yurning issues which demand solutions. 
Here we propose to study the rela- 
ionship between parish life and church 
rchitecture. We intend to show that 
ocial solidarity of that particular kind 
vhich befits a religious community can 
promoted (and its disintegration 
revented) through consciously devel- 
ped and purposely planned new forms 
f church architecture. The underlying 
ontention is that significant changes in 
he congregation as they occurred with- 
1 the last two generations have not 
een fully considered by architects or by 
10se who commissioned them. 


YERTAIN terms must be defined before 
e can analyze the situation. They are: 
arish, congregation, and social soli- 


of a Congregation 
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darity. A parish is a portion of a diocese, 
in most cases and normally a clearly 
defined territorial district, with a church 
and a congregation in charge of a priest 
who must care for the religious needs of 
the people residing in his parish. We 
also have national parishes which are 
not geographically defined, but they 
are the exception; moreover, to the 
extent to which the younger generations 
have become more assimilated this type 
of parish is vanishing. According to 
Canon Law all residents of a parish 
“‘belong”’ to it and are under the care of 
the priest. Practically speaking, the 
priest only serves the spiritual needs of 
the Catholics in his district.1 By the 
congregation we denote the people actu- 
ally gathered in the parish church for 
and during a specific religious ceremony, 
in particular the celebration of the mass. 
Hence, congregation is not identical with 
the total number of parishioners. The 
term solidarity refers to the form and 
manner, the power and intensity with 
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which the single units of a social group 
are related to each other; the single 
units in most cases mean individuals, 
but may occasionally also indicate sub- 
groups.” 

Usually the social structure of the 
congregation of an urban parish is a 
highly heterogeneous group, from the 
point of view of social stratification in 
general and of educational differences 
more in particular. Many parishes cross 
the frontiers of neighborhoods which 
differ from each other in regard to social 
class level but meet at the same mass 
at the same church. But even where 
more homogeneity prevails (the whole 
parish mainly located in a non-white 
population area, or, in a lower-middle- 
class area, etc.) the fact remains that 
because of the urban character of the 
parish unit most of the persons as- 
sembled at mass do not know each 
other. A concrete analysis of the social 
structure of such a congregation, how- 
ever, discloses that there are quite a 
number of sub-group formations which 
derive from residential neighborhood 
relations. 

When a congregation is assembled to 
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attend mass and while the religious 
ceremony proceeds, the secondary group 
relation between the persons present 
should (and partly does) undergo a 
transformation. By “‘should” is meant 
that such a transformation will occur 
if the majority of the persons present live 
up to what is expected from them as 
mature Catholics; it also implies that if 
the “model”? Catholic (to use the term 
coined by Father Fitcher * prevails in a 
congregation the transformation will 
appear only in a slight, scarcely visible 
form. But in principle the progressing 
element of the mass will produce a 
kind of solidarity among the persons 
present, and create a unifying link, weak 
though it may be, that crosses the divid- 
ing lines which originally existed. If 
developed to a maximum, this concept 
implies the transformation of the con- 
gregation from a secondary into a 


primary group. 


A FULL understanding of the present 
situation and an assessment of the trends 
actually at work will be possible only if 
seen against a historical background. 
We need not concern ourselves with 
the time of the early Christians, when 
the Church was more a sect,‘ the or- 
ganization of the clergy not yet devel- 
oped, and the number of followers of 
Christ small, as was also the number of 
Christian ‘‘churches” (as the single 
communities were called). But when 
large numbers, and whole populations, 
became Christians and the Church 
began to grow into that elaborate insti- 
tution which made her survival under 
the most extreme conditions possible, 
the separation of clergy from laity de- 
veloped to such a degree that it had to 
find its reflection in the design of the 
church buildings in which the clergy 
pursued the tasks assigned to them, and 
in which laity worshipped and attended 
those religious ceremonies at which the 
clergy officiated. In 567 the Second 
Council of Tours “. . . forbade lay 
people to stand among the clergy at 
vigils or at mass, the sanctuary being 
open to the laity for communion.” 5 
But the separation had started much 
earlier. Low barriers, called cancelli, 
were set up to separate the two parts of 
the church; they later became the com- 
munion rails. From then on, the sanc- 
tuary grew into the choir, and as we see 
in most of the mediaeval cathedrals, the 
church plan took on the form of an 
almost two-part unit. The choir formed 
one section, the often very long nave 
(or three naves) the other.® In order to 


understand the sociological significance 
of this division we must remember that 
the laity —from the fourth century, 
when this development we are speaking 
of started, to at least the sixteenth cen- 
tury — was illiterate (in most Catholic 
countries with peasant populations this 
state persisted until recently) whereas 
the clergy had learned to read and 
write and knew the liturgical language, 
Latin. Moreover, the religious training 
of the laity was such that they could not 
really follow the holy action of the 
mass, but could only pray reverently; 
hence they stood at as great a spiritual 
distance from the clergy as they were 
from them in space. 

By contrast, the congregation in our 
American society today consists of per- 
sons who are literate and who are also 
so well trained in their religion that 
they are able to follow the mass with a 
missal in their hands. Furthermore, 
within the last fifty years frequent com- 
munion has become a standing custom, 
so that on Sundays large numbers of the 
congregation come to the altar rails to 
receive holy communion. Very often 
this is not done merely individually but 
in family groups, or in corporate form 
if members of a society receive com- 
munion in a body. This custom has 
repercussions on the social structure 
of the congregation. More sub-groups 
emerge than when the urban congrega- 
tion, as described above, was mainly an 
aggregate of individuals. The present 
state of affairs does not mean that the 
congregation of today represents an 
organic body of persons in intimate face- 
to-face relationship, forming a structure 
of intensive solidarity. But it does show 
that the structure of the congregation is 
undergoing a transformation, and that 
thus, against a background of the past, 
a trend toward stronger primary group 
spirit becomes visible. 


THE traditional church building — 
and many new churches are being built 
the same way — does not correspond to 
the transformation of the congregation 
that is now taking place. We shall 
choose as an example a Catholic church 
of average size, built at an average cost, 
and hence exclude churches built in 
direct imitation of basilicas, or particu- 
larly large and elaborate cathedrals. 
Such a church has a long nave and a 
comparatively small sanctuary, with the 
main altar and the rails being as much 
separation barriers as unifying com- 
munion “tables.” The emphasis on the 
longitudinal axis prevents the people in 
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the back rows, and sometimes also those 
in the side rows, from seeing what is 
going on at the altar and from hearing 
the priest. In most churches today the 
loudspeaker system (when it works or 
is used) is the only element unifying the — 
congregation with the priest and the 
holy action he is carrying out. Besides 
its technical imperfections the churck 
plan described also makes it impossible 
for the congregation to feel its own 
unity, its potential for organic solidarity. 
Even the sub-groups, although small in 
number, receive no more inspiration 
than does the whole group to rally 
around Christ and His presence and His — 
sacrifice as they are re-created during 
the sacred ceremonies. In concrete terms 
we ask: does, the group of the Holy 
Name Society for example, receiving — 
communion “in a body,” feel thei 
“bodily” unity and solidarity when sit 
ting in twenty or thirty rows, one behind — 
the other . . . and all of them at quite — 
a distance from the altar? Do Christ’s 
presence and sacrifice overwhelm us by — 
their immediacy, are they so close to us 
that we cannot “escape” but, on the — 
contrary, are drawn into the dramatic — 
event, so to speak, against our will? — 
These questions must be answered in © 
the negative, and we can say that the 
church plan of today represents a rather — 
pathetic example of a “‘cultural lag”: i 
fits the congregation of the past but, ii 
spite of certain modernizations, has not 
found a way to develop spatial forms 
which correspond adequately to the 
needs of liturgical worship by the laity 
of our day. 
Thus the question arises whether 
there cannot be found another plan for 
a church building that would take into 
account the changes that have affected 
the congregation. There are a number 
of instances of contemporary church art 
where new buildings do live up to these 
new requirements. We can be proud 
that in a German book that has now 
appeared in an American edition 7 al- 
most half the illustrations are of modern 
churches in the United States. Vermont, 
California, Montana, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri (to mention only a few) have 
churches and chapels that are built with 
the right idea in mind. Some have the 
altar in a central position. Others form 
half-circles, with the sanctuary three- 
quarter “surrounded,” so to speak, by 
the congregation, thus maintaining its 
sacred distance without, however, set- 
ting up a spatial distance that destroys 
the organic unity of the worshipping 
community. The church to be built at 
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Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota may be singled out as most 
significant. ® 


ANOTHER factor of a socio-techno- 
logical character may make possible 
changes favoring a more unified con- 
gregation, in which the impersonal ele- 
ment of the urban parish will disappear, 
giving to the primary group an intensive 
solidarity. The use of steel and concrete 
permit the construction of churches in a 
relatively short time, and at modest cost. 
Incidentally, the need for more churches 
and the non-availability of large 
amounts of capital have so far worked in 
a most positive way by directing the ar- 
chitecture toward simpler forms and 
forcing the pastors and building com- 
mittees to accept designs that they would 
otherwise have rejected. It is like the 
shortage of food in certain countries, 
where diseases caused by eating of too 
much fat and sugar have disappeared — 
although these positive consequences 
were accompanied by other most dis- 
astrous effects. But I wonder if these 
technical changes could not be used for 
an additional purpose. Would modest 
cost and the rapid construction not 
recommend the establishment of smaller 
parishes? Right now the need for new 
parishes arises in the suburbs and fringe 
areas of metropolitan communities. Here 
one could systematically draw the limits 
of new parishes in such a way that only 
half the typical parish population would 
be included. Consequently only half the 
number of priests would need to be 
assigned to such a parish. And the lower 
cost would permit the construction of 
two churches, each of small size. The 
result would be that, merely from the 
point of view of quantity, the chances 
would increase that a common parish 
spirit would emerge. But even in older 
parishes, located in the center of a large 
city, one may consider remodeling the 
churches with the aim of making the 
interior of the church less longitudinal. 

However, it would give a distorted 
and one-sided picture if we attributed 
the low-cost and quick-construction 
sharacter of modern church building 
*xclusively to technical factors. There 
s another element involved, very differ- 
snt in nature: it is the ideological change 
which our time has undergone, par- 
icularly in the field of religious feeling 
ind experience and its symbolic expres- 
ion. The trend today is toward sim- 
licity, toward an effort to bring out 
he “essential”: the design of a church 
yuilding, the altar and baptistry, both 


again made the uncontested focal points 
of the church. At the same time this sim- 
plicity of design has allowed us the 
opportunity to bring back into the 
church the artists of talent who can give 
us that warmth we all hope to find in 
our new churches. 

This trend is in sharp contrast to the 
tradition of recent centuries, though it 
does not oppose the ancient tradition 
which still prevails in the general prin- 
ciples ruling church art. I would like to 
illustrate the contrast between ancient 
and present-day symbolism by pointing 
to the ideological function of the dome 
in church construction. In the seventh 
century the domical church was con- 
sidered both the image of God and a 
replica of the universe, “‘. . . it is some- 
thing truly admirable that its smallness 
should be similar to the vast world.” 9 
In line with byzantine theocratism, the 
dome was then endowed with ever 
richer ornaments — mosaics, gold, etc. 
The dome in the renaissance churches 
was mainly the outgrowth and con- 
tinuation of the byzantine tradition. We 
today may still enjoy and be inspired 
by the grandiose dimensions of a dome, 
and we may also feel that it is an expres- 
sion of our desire to lift our hearts to 
Heaven. But our genuine experiences 
of God, His transcendence, His Incarna- 
tion and Resurrection, is no longer 
associated with the grandiose and out- 
going, the extreme of ‘‘extroversion.” 
A simple, more tent-like form of church 
building reflects our feelings about our 
earthly existence as nomads who find 
their anchor in their relationship to 
God as represented in the altar and by 
the vertical emphasis given to the roof 
above the altar. The new form of 
church building, in its quietness and 
unpretentiousness stimulates our urge 
for contemplation and prayer more 
than the “outcry” of a more showy 
building. There are several reasons for 
this change in emphasis. First, in an- 
cient times the temple—later the church, 
was (aside, perhaps, from the royal 
palace) the only monumental construc- 
tion in a city. Even in mediaeval times 
the cathedral was the pride of the 
burghers because by contrast to their 
own more modest buildings the house 
of God symbolized the greatness of the 
city. No need for such a function in a 
church today. Second, against the sound, 
color, and form of our public life the 
simplicity of the house of God fulfills a 
need in us that otherwise remains un- 
satisfied; the church in its modern form 
gives us a chance to balance our external 


activities by counteracting inner recep- 
tivities. It may be that the extreme sim- 
plicity of modern church building will 
some day change into a new functional 
relation between architecture and its 
sister arts. 


1 The Catholic Encyclopedia Dictionary, New 
York, 1931. 

* Marion J. Levy, Jr. The Structure of Society, 
Princeton University Press, 1952, page 349: 
structure of solidarity is “the structure in terms 
of which relationships among the members of 
a society are allocated according to content, 
strength, and intensity of the relationship.” 

3 Joseph H. Fitcher, S.J. Social Relations in the 
Urban Parish. The University of Chicago Press, 
1954, Page 22. 

‘Howard Becker in Wiese-Becker, Systematic 
Sociology, Wiley, 1932, pages 624 ff. 

5 Ernest H. Short. A History of Religious Archi- 
tecture, Macmillan, 1936, page XVII. 

6 ibid., pages 64/65. 

A description of an early Christian service, 
quoted by Baldwin Brown (in his From Schola 
to Cathedral) from the Apostolic Constitutions 
II.57 (translated in the Ante-Nicene Library, 
volume XVII), suggests the problems facing 
an early Christian architect in designing a 
meeting place fit for Christian ritual. “Let 
the house of assembly be long in shape and 
turned towards the East, with its vestries on 
each side at the eastern (entrance) end, after 
the manner of a ship. Let the throne of the 
bishop be placed in the midst and on each side 
let the presbytery sit down, while the deacons 
stand beside with closely girt garments, for 
they are like the sailors and managers of the 
ship. In accordance with their arrangement, 
let the laity sit on the one side, with all quiet- 
ness and good order, and let the women too be 
in a place apart and sit in order, keeping 
silence. . . . Let the porters stand at the 
entrances of the men and give heed to them, 
while the deacons stand at those of the women, 
like shipmen . . . and if anyone is found sit- 
ting in the wrong place let him be rebuked by 
the deacon as manager of the foreship and 
removed into the place proper for him, for the 
church is not only like a ship but also like a 
sheepfold and as the shepherds place all the 
brute creatures distinctly . . . so it is to be 
in the assembly. . . .” 

7 Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut, Con- 
temporary Church Art, Sheed and Ward, 1956; 
especially page 51. 

8 Tllustrated in Liturgical Arts, May, 1956. 

9E. Baldwin Smith, The Dome, a Study in the 
History of Ideas. Princeton University Press, 
1950, page 90, with reference to the domical 
church at Edessa, and partly quoted from 
Sougitha, a seventh century Syrian hymn. 
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Edward Martyn: An Irish Liturgical Pioneer 


HILE Ireland is known to be one 

of the most Catholic countries in 
the world, it has, at the same time, a 
reputation for being peculiarly indiffer- 
ent, if not actively hostile, to the con- 
temporary liturgical revival within the 
Church. Priests and laymen in Ireland 
will be the first to admit the truth of the 
charge, and they defend the Irish posi- 
tion in many ways: by pointing to the 
strong faith of the Irish, which needs no 
bolstering by means of “mere frills and 
ornaments;” by urging a national sim- 
plicity of taste, resistent to the aesthetics 
of the revived liturgy; and by indicating 
that “the simple ways of our fathers are 
good enough for us.” 

Without meaning to be unkind, it 
might be pointed out by an outsider 
that there are other less commendable 
reasons for Ireland’s unwillingness to 
share in the revival: a sort of Catholic 
insulation by which the Irish see them- 
selves as somehow apart from and pos- 
sibly superior to continental Catholics; 
a national tendency towards conserva- 
tism, implying strong resistance to 
change; and a reluctance on the part of 
some members of the Irish clergy to 
participate in a movement which, by its 
emphasis on what they consider ex- 
ternals, might just possibly divert Cath- 
olicism in Ireland from a certain purity 
of faith which must be jealously guarded 
at all costs. 

One must not infer from what has 
been said, however, that all Irish Cath- 
olics are or have been completely in- 
different to the revival. The man who is 
the subject of this study, for example, 
was far in advance of his time, and car- 
ried through to completion many proj- 
ects which have borne fruit and are evi- 
dent in certain areas within Irish Cath- 
olic life today. 


EDWARD MARTYN (1895-1923) 
was one of the Martyns of Tullyra, a 
- family of Norman origin which had 
been in possession of great tracts of land 
in County Galway for centuries. Martyn, 
the last representative of this great 
Catholic landlord family of the West, 
was born at Tullyra Castle, near Ardra- 
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han, County Galway. His father died 
while Edward was a mere child, and he, 
as older son and heir, became Martyn of 
Tullyra. Educated at Belvedere College 
in Dublin and at Beaumont in England, 
he went on to Christ Church College at 
Oxford, at a time when Catholic under- 
graduates were first beginning to go up 
to the University in large numbers after 
the removal of the disabling acts. 

After taking his degree at Oxford, 
Martyn lived for a number of years the 
life of the typical young “gentleman” 
of the period. He maintained rooms in 
London, in the Temple; associated with 
poets like W. B. Yeats and Arthur Sy- 
mons; became an intimate of the novel- 
ist George Moore — his cousin; wrote 
and had published a not unsuccessful 
novel in the manner of Rabelais; and, 
back home in Ireland, rode to hounds 
with the neighborhood gentry. 

Early in the Nineties, Martyn de- 
veloped an interest in the theatre; be- 
came one of the first Irishmen to recog- 
nize the greatness of Ibsen; and, in 
1899, became a co-founder of the Irish 
Literary Theatre, together with Yeats, 
Moore, and Lady Gregory. It is for his 
association with the beginnings of the 
Irish dramatic revival, of course, that 
Martyn is best remembered. His two 
earliest plays, The Heather Field and 
Maeve, are known to all students of the 
contemporary theatre, and many critics 
consider them among the most impor- 
tant works to emerge from the Irish 
revival. After a dispute with Yeats and 
Lady Gregory as to the direction the 
theatre in Ireland should take, Martyn 
withdrew from the group which later 
formed the Abbey. He never lost his 
interest in drama, however, continued 
his work as a playwright, and for a 
number of years (1914-1920) main- 
tained his own theatre and company in 
Hardwicke Street, Dublin. 


* Professor of English and chairman of the 
department of English at Xavier University, 
New Orleans. Mr Ryan holds degrees from 
the University of Pennsylvania and the Na- 
tional University of Ireland. He lived in Ire- 
land for three years and has traveled fairly ex- 
tensively in England and on the continent. 
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and belligerently Catholic, and he soon ; 
channeled his religious instincts into an — 
avid interest in the music, art, and arch- 
itecture of the Church. A keenly devel-_ 
oped critical sense and earnest and 
thoughtful study of art forms and the 
whole science of aesthetics combined in 
him to create a man whose artisti¢ 
judgments were essentially “right; 
just as he had recognized, long before 
most of his contemporaries, the im- 
portance of Ibsen, so he was among the 
first to appreciate the French impres-_ 
sionist painters, and Tullyra Castle re- 
joiced in a magnificent Degas and an 
equally splendid Monet. 
This sense of “rightness” in art was 
further developed in the direction of 
religious art and music by his frequent 
trips to the continent, usually with 
George Moore as traveling companion. 
This seemingly ill-assorted pair actually 
got along very well together, and their 
European jaunts continued for many 
years — until the unflattering portrait — 
of Martyn in Moore’s Hail and Farewell 
caused a break in their friendship which 
never was repaired. 
What he saw and heard in the great 
churches and cathedrals of Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, and France made 
Edward Martyn acutely aware of Ire- 
land’s many deficiencies. He strongly 
resented Ireland’s artistic provincialism, 
and constantly repeated a favorite 
phrase; “I am an European Catholic.” 
What is more, he looked back instinc- 
tively to the middle ages as the foun- 
tainhead, the source, of the beauty of 
the liturgy, and said of himself, “I am a 
medieval Catholic;” with his highly- 
developed critical acumen, however, he 
did not necessarily associate or equate 
this medieval inspiration with the work 
of Pugin and the other gothic revivalists 
of the nineteenth century. 
The first twenty years of the present 
century were busy years for this man of 
many interests. His great wealth made 
it possible for him to indulge these in: 
terests, and the result was an almost 
equal division of his time, talents, 
money, and energy among his three 
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greatest loves: the theatre, Irish na- 
tionalism, and liturgical art and music. 

As an Irish nationalist, Martyn was 

not so overwhelmed by the glories of the 
continent as not to hope for the develop- 
ment of a school of native Irish artists 
which would prove to the world that 
his native land was capable of artistic 
production equal to that of any other 
nation. He was, for example, particu- 
larly infuriated by the fact that when 
the Irish clergy did turn to the continent 
for church art, statuary, stained glass, it 
was to the cheap, mass-produced art 
which flowed from the “studios” of 
Munich and Italy in a steady stream: 
one “art object” uglier and in poorer 
taste than the next. 
_ In his preface to Robert Eliot’s Art 
in Ireland, published in 1906, Martyn 
lashed out viciously at the vulgarity of 
the Irish middle class, whom he directly 
blamed for the unfortunate state of 
affairs: “This is the real vulgarity — the 
vulgarity of pretension and sham — 
the vulgarity of the intellect, beside 
which the vulgarity of manners is com- 
paratively inoffensive. After a while, the 
cheapness, or vulgarity, or respectabil- 
ity, or whatever anyone may wish to 
call it, having been invented by the 
middle class, gradually got adopted by 
all classes, until the upper class has 
probably become now the most essen- 
tially vulgar of any in the materialism 
and savagery, thinly veneered, of their 
tastes.” 

Martyn’s horror of the atrocities per- 
petrated in the name of “art”’ by far too 
many of the continentals whom he 
labelled as “workmen rather than art- 
ists’ led him into considerable contro- 
versy with certain Irish priests. Despite 
his unquestioned loyalty to the Church, 
he never hesitated to flay those priests 
and bishops who patronized the gaudy, 
tasteless products of the continent to the 
extent that they frequently refused to 
consider the creations of young Irish 
artists struggling for recognition. 


In 1908, Martyn was particularly out- 
raged when he heard of a pastor in 
Limerick who purchased a set of sta- 
tions of the cross in Munich, after refus- 
ing the designs submitted by a number 
of Irish artists on the grounds that “no 
[rish artist could put ‘soul’ in his work.” 
The reply appeared in the pages of 
the October 31 issue of the nationalist 
journal Sinn Fein, in which he scornfully 


wrote: “The excuse appears to me the 


most ludicrous of the many ludicrous 
neptitudes that are constantly offered 


by way of explanation for the injuries 
we do to our unfortunate country, It is 
sufficiently grotesque for one of our 
modern clergy, with their peculiarly 
soulless record of art patronage behind 
them, to object to artists on the score of 
their not having enough soul; but when 
he elects to go to Munich for the com- 
modity in question, the comedy broad- 
ens out into side-splitting farce.” 

Harsh words these were indeed from 
a man frequently accused by his non- 
Catholic friends of being “priest-rid- 
den.” 

Martyn’s attack on tasteless interior 
decoration was carried over into the 
field of Irish church architecture. For 
example, he savagely denounced in 
1908 the architecture of the new cathe- 
dral being built in Letterkenny, County 
Donegal; and was equally severe on 
proposed additions to Killarney Cathe- 
dral (one of Pugin’s efforts he really 
admired). He called the latter building 
“one of the grandest modern churches 
in Ireland,” and then sarcastically 
noted: “The authorities, dissatisfied 
with the plan of the tower originally 
designed to suit the austere character of 
the building, are now going to raise an 
ornate spire something like the ex- 
crescence that looms on the fine, severe, 
Cathedral of Limerick.” 

It is of some interest to know just what 
our Irish pioneer looked upon specifi- 
cally as good and bad in church decora- 
tion, church furnishings, and church 
atmosphere. 


VISITORS to Dublin may be familiar 
with the so-called University Church on 
Stephen’s Green — an edifice originally 
designed as the chapel of Newman’s 
Catholic University. As a young man, 
Martyn had visited this building and 
had been impressed by what he saw; 
years later (he is writing in 1910) he had 
this to say: “The students’ stalls were 
all taken away to give place to that 
hideous invention of modern religion, 
the church pew. An organ and choir 
curtains disfigured the beautiful gallery; 
and in the sanctuary shocking candela- 
bra stood up as out of place as many an 
Irish judge in a court of justice... . 
They had rudely restored the marbles 
and scraped to newness, a horrid new- 
ness, the stone work and pillars and 
capitols under the gallery. In fact they 
got rid of every look of age which was so 
beautiful; and the place now looks so 
meagre and arid that I never want to 
go there again.” 

How different were his reactions to a 
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church of which he approved — in this 
case St. Andrew’s, Westland Row, 
surely familiar to many who have 
crossed from Great Britain on the Holy- 
head — Dun Laoghaire mail boat. Here 
is what he wrote of the 1910 renova- 
tions: “The vast wall of this large but 
ill-proportioned church has been treated 
in broad harmonies of gray green which 
have the effect of expanding the whole 
interior, while . . . the two admirably 
designed altars at the ends of the tran- 
septs, one on a blue ground, the other in 
red, are in graded harmony with the 
high altar which is properly the center 
of richness in the church.” The stations 
of the cross did not share in the general 
harmony which Martyn found here, 
however: “It is a pity that there are not 
some slender gold frames here put to the 
stations of the cross which look so badly 
with their heavy, ugly oak frames on 
the finely colored walls. But stations are 
always a difficulty. In medieval times 
such things as picture stations were un- 
known. There were simply crosses 
painted on the walls, which, I believe, 
are all that are really necessary for this 
devotion.” This sounds like a 1956 
“enthusiast” speaking rather than a 
lone voice in the Ireland of 1910. The 
article from which we have been quot- 
ing appeared in The Leader for Decem- 
ber 10, 1910, and it concluded with this 
paragraph, which perhaps sums up 
Martyn’s whole position: “I am a medi- 
eval Catholic. I love to hear the sub- 
lime liturgy and to see the symbolical 
ceremonial of the Church, and to hear 
and see also the glorious art it has in- 
spired. I am not attracted by unliturgi- 
cal devotions, and I abominate the 
meanness of the tradesman’s modern 
Church ornament, and the ugly shape- 
lessness raised by builders who mas- 
querade as architects. There are a few 
who have similar tastes to mine, but 
very few, and we are solitary figures 
among modern Catholics.”’ One cannot 
but feel certain that Edward Martyn 
would have been indeed a much hap- 
pier man had he lived today, when he 
would have found that he was anything 
but the solitary figure he complained of 
being. Even in his own Ireland things 
are better than they were, although his 
tastes would most probably be better 
satisfied elsewhere: in the United States, 
Great Britain, France. 


‘THAT Irish church art and archi- 
tecture have not entirely learned the 
lesson Edward Martyn attempted to 
teach is obvious to any visitor to Ire- 
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land, where the “bastard” gothic, the 
phony byzantine, the “soda-fountain” 
altar, and the vividly gaudy statue are 
still too much in evidence; but such 
blanket condemnation ignores the in- 
teresting and challenging things which 
have been done. The most satisfactory 
progress has been made in church win- 
dows, where the art of the Irish school of 
workers in stained glass has really come 
into its own. Martyn was one of the first 
to encourage Miss Sara Purser many 
years ago; and the good work was car- 
ried on by the studio of Harry Clark, 
and, most significant of all, by the late 
Evie Hone. 

Miss Hone, who died in 1955, un- 
questionably was one of the major 
workers in stained glass of our century. 
Her windows, essentially symbolic but 
never obscure in design, are movingly 
beautiful examples of that liturgical 
rightness that Martyn always recog- 
nized. Her work is to be seen through- 
out Ireland: in Blackrock College; in 
the chapel of the Jesuits’ great school for 
boys — Clongowes Wood; in Loughrea 
Cathedral; in University Hall, Dublin; 
in the Church of the Holy Rosary, 
Greystones, Co. Wicklow; and in All 
Hallows College, Dublin. Her stature 
as an artist in her chosen medium was, 
of course, recognized when she, an 
Irish Catholic (a convert), was adjudged 
the winner in the competition for the 
design of a great 18-light window in 
England’s Eton College. Her completed 
work, with its Crucifixion and Last 
Supper, and with added Isaac and 
Abraham designs, may be seen there 
today —one of the most important 
contemporary works ever carried out in 
stained glass. In 1953, the year after the 
completion of her work at Eton, she 
completed the only example, to my 
knowledge, of her work which may be 
seen in this country: a window depicting 
the Raising of the Daughter of Jairus in 
the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral in 
Washington, D. C. 

So the work of Martyn was not alto- 
gether in vain: an Evie Hone, a Sara 
Purser, and a Harry Clarke have vindi- 
cated him and his position. 


"THERE remains something to be said 
of Martyn and the music of the Church. 
In his first play, The Heather Field, 1899, 
he has his protagonist, Carden Tyrrell, 
speak with delight and awe of the great 
boys’ choirs of the German Cathedrals; 
and we must realize that there was 
much of Carden Tyrrell in the play- 
wright himself. Carden’s rhapsodic talk 


of Palestrina echoes the feelings of Car- 
den’s creator; for throughout his life 
Palestrina, Orlano DeLassus, Vittoria, 
and Allegri were Martyn’s musical 
idols. Here is what Martyn has to say of 
Palestrina, for example; it is to be found 
in an article “The Mass Called “Lauda 
Sion’ by Palestrina” in The Leader for 
December 3, 1910: “Cappella is as 
original an art as Greek sculpture, and 
singularly akin to it likewise in its cold, 
pure beauty, semmingly austere and 
unemotional to the uninitiated... . 
The genius who brought this art of 
cappella to its highest perfection was the 
mighty Palestrina. . . . His is infinite 
might, but infinite sweetness too, and 
serenity, and infinite rapture. A truly 
inspired maker of rich silvery sounds, he 
brings us celestial dreams on the inter- 
laced voices of the sons of men.” 

The writer uses “sons” deliberately 
here because he particularly detested 
the use of women’s voices in churches’ 
choirs, a custom then common in Ire- 
land and indeed tar too common today, 
there and elsewhere too. He wrote in 
another article of entering a church and 
hearing magnificent music, and then of 
being told “‘with importance, that it was 
boys who were singing so sweetly within 
the gilded lattice, and not those houris 
whose voices and music in other churches 
were thought so heavenly by our cruder 
clergy and laymen.” 

It was never Martyn’s way to merely 
suggest what he thought was right; 
rather he sought to put his ideas into 
practice. In the fields of art and archi- 
tecture, for example, he was constantly 
looking for commissions for worthy art- 
ists and quite frequently commissioning 
their work himself for presentation to 
churches or institutions whose superiors 
showed sympathy with his aims and 
objectives. So it was with church music. 
He was fortunate indeed to find in the 
late Archbishop Walsh of Dublin a 
prelate of broad culture and genuine 
interest in the traditional music of the 
Church. When Martyn suggested the 
formation of a liturgical choir in the 
Dublin Pro-Cathedral, therefore, he 
received not only a sympathetic hearing 
but active support for his plan as well. 
The choir to be known from the outset 
as the Palestrina Choir was founded in 
1902 and endowed perpetually by the 
then munificent gift of 10,000 pounds — 
a sum later matched by the Archbishop. 
The Choir still exists and still is known 
throughout the world of music for its 
singing of the plain chant and sacred 
polyphony of the Church. Its choir- 
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master for many years was that well. 
known Irish musician George O’Brien; 
and not the least of its glories is the fact 
that one of the boys who formed part of 
the group in its early years was a lad 
from Athlone named John McCormic 


IT is remarkable that the founding of 
the Palestrina Choir anticipated by a 
year the Motu Proprio of Pius X, which 
defined officially and finally the role of 
music in the church and ended the in. 
vasion of the liturgy by full symphony 
orchestras and the operatic prima do 
Martyn had always objected strenu 
ously to the Verdi influence and to that 
of Rossini, with the blaring trumpets 
and the beating drums recalling LaScala 
rather than a temple of religion. 

The Palestrina Choir was always con 
sidered by Martyn as his greatest single 
achievement; its continued existence 
down to the present has seen other grea 
choirs come into being in Ireland — 
the excellent liturgical ensemble at 
Saint Saviour’s (Dominican) Church in 
Dublin comes most immediately to 
mind; but there are still too many of 
the “houris” whose presence Martyn 
resented so much; there are still too 
many examples of the saccharine and 
sentimental hymns which make a mock- 
ery of the solemnity of the Church’s 
ritual and ceremonies; and, among all 
the nations of the West, Ireland is still 
probably the greatest offender in this 
disregard for the Church’s mandate. 

Edward Martyn died on December 
6, 1923. According to the terms of his 
will, his body was taken to the anatomy 
laboratory of the Medical School of 
University College, Dublin, where it 
was dissected. After a Requiem Mass, 
the remains were placed in a plain pine 
coffin and buried in an unmarked grave 
in the paupers’ section of Glasnevin 
Cemetery. The only ceremony at the 
graveside, other than the prayers of the 
officiating priest, was carried out by the 
members of the Palestrina Choir which 
sang the “De Profundis.”” Thus died 
and was buried the last of the Martyns 
of Tullyra. A contemporary newspaper 
said of his death and burial, and of the 
man himself: ‘Born to wealth and high 
station, the inheritor of an ancient 
name, he fulfilled becomingly and well 
the social duties of his position. . . . 
To the poor, who were his brothers in 
much more than the conventional sense, 
his generosity was unbounded. On his 
devotion to them he set the seal. by 
choosing his last resting place among 
them.” _ 
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SAINT ANSELM’S CHURCH, Tokyo. An- 
tonin Raymend and L. L. Rado, architects. 
Dom Hildebrand Yaiser, OSB, pastor. 
The problem was to design a church for 
five hundred, a_ kindergarten, library, 
assembly hall and a rectory. The walls 
and roof are of reinforced concrete in a 
“folded sheet’ form and are laterally 
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braced by the “shelves” of the fenestra- 
tion. Since the concrete is visible, the 
total effect is impressive and is heightened 
by the use of earthy colors: indian red, 


siena, ochre, gray-green, charcoal gray. 
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It is seldom that the architect can not only 
control the design of all elements which 
go to make a church interior but also take 
an active part in their execution. Here, in 
Saint Anselm’s Church, Antonin Raymond 
and his wife, Noémi Pernessin Raymond, 
designed and executed the altar Crucifix, 
the tabernacle, the candlesticks, the sta- 
tions of the Cross, so effective in their 
simplicity. Mrs Raymond also designed 
temporary color schemes for the windows. 


Saint Patrick’s Church, Tokyo. The Reverend 
John F. O'Sullivan, of the Columban Fathers, 
pastor. Antonin Raymond and L. L. Rado, archi- 
tects. The concrete structure and walls are natural 
colored and purposely rough in texture, due to 
forms made of bevelled boarding. 
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CHAPEL OF THE HOLY CROSS, Sedona, 
Arizona. Anshen & Allen, architects. 


Located three miles from Sedona, Arizona, and one hundred fifty feet above the floor of the 
Verde River Valley, the chapel rises between red sandstone masses at the base of a fifteen foot 
cliff. The building is of reinforced concrete, twelve inches thick, integrally colored and sandblasted 

; 5 2 ‘ = 
to expose a rich textured aggregate on both the interior and exterior surfaces. 
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The great cross is ninety feet high; the 
Corpus, of wrought iron, is the work of 
Keith Monroe, of San Francisco. It is 
thirteen feet high. 


Photos Roger Sturtevant, Julius Shulman, Stuart 
Weiner. 
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CHAPEL OF THE HOLY SACRIFICE at the 
University of the Philippines, Manila. Lean- 
dro V. Locsin, architect. (see article on 


page 53) 
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CHURCH OF THE UNIVERSITY CLINIC, Freiburg im Breisgau, Germany. 
Horst Linde, architect. A fine example of restrained architecture of today. 
The exterior brickwork has a quality of texture which brings beauty to an 
otherwise stark wall. It is interesting to compare the plan of this German 
church with that of the University chapel in Manila. Theoretically the central 
altar is appealing but, in practice, it does not work so well. The solution 
would seem to} be that! of the University Clinic chapel where the approach 
to the altar is achieved in a simple and direct manner and where the entire 


. eae | 
congregation can see the celebrant. 
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————— = yo A THESIS—A group of buildings for the Order of 
SS Preachers, using an actual site adjacent to the 
= — = =| Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
————— SS (| John E. Keegan, architect. The text and further illus- 
<= = ee | trations on pages 51 and 52 explain Mr Keegan's 
= a y may: thoughts while working on this thesis for his degree in 

- —— : architecture at Yale University. 
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"The spirit of the chant may be found in the abstract forms of the sculptured 
reredos and the stained glass fenestration. This aesthetic experience with 
music has even affected the color scheme. Instead of the reds, blues, and 
greens which are conventional stained glass colors, | have used the deep, rich, 
flowing, melodious earth colors which gregorian chant suggest to me.” 
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Architecture is a oneness derived from inner feelings and based on accumulative knowledge, deep thought, and sensitivity # 
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Beauty Through Simplicity 


Joun E. Kreecan 


PARCHITECTURE is-an art, and the 
architect is a creative artist. We must 
never forget this basic truth, for it can 
be no other way. The building can only 
_ be as good as the creator imagines it; 
Its deep feeling is as deep as its creator’s; 


its details as crisp as his drawings. It is 
an express trip from the mind to the 
paper. 

In the final analysis, I feel that build- 
ing should and will one day find a natu- 
ral order not unlike natural growth. 


Compare a building and its equipment 
to the human body — the simile is not 
too remote. The framework is familiar 
to us as the skeleton, the enclosing en- 
velope is the skin. With air condition- 
ing, buildings can breathe; pipelines 
are veins and organs of waste disposal; 
electricity becomes nerves. Imagine 
those complexities as they now exist in 
many Cases, a creation of separate en- 
tities not united. Then imagine a living 
organism of order functioning natu- 


A. RELIGIOUS BUILDING — Chapel, sacristy, auditorium, refectory, kitchen, chapter house, cloistered walk and garden. B. EDUCATION BUILD- 
_ ING — Library, five seminar lecture rooms, lecture rooms, science demonstration room, student brothers’ chapel, athletic exercise sel shop, Las as 
structor’s room, internal courtyard garden. c. PRIESTS’ DORMITORY — Housing for eighteen priests, recreation room, two parlors, ce “ : 
and interior garden court. p. STUDENT BROTHERS’ DORMITORY — Three two-story buildings: one building for each class, Keine ae oe 
and fifty brothers. In the master building will be cells for fifty brothers, recreation room, parlor, trunk storage, intertor cloistered garden and aes Hitons 
— One two-story building, housing twelve sisters and the superior, recreation room, chapel and sacristy, two parlors, living and reception mae bss 0, ; sei 
interior garden court and terrace, screened porch and passage to kitchen. ¥. VISITING LAYMEN = Retreat house, dormitory housing thirty guests, 
master, refectory, kitchen, recreation room, interior garden court and terrace. Adequate parking adjacent to buildings. 
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rally, unimpeded by the imposition of 
stylized effects. 

In truth, this order is architecturally 
what I am ultimately seeking through 
the inherent nature of the problems I 
hope to solve. In summary, then, I 
believe that an understanding of an 
over-all order or unity can be achieved 
by the study of man’s needs; by evalua- 
tion from the regional level on down to 
the entity; and by thorough knowledge 
of the problem. Indications as to the 
truth of solution in form and technology 
will follow. This, however, must be sub- 
ject to the higher reason of the designer, 
which is the amalgamation and as- 
similation of experience, knowledge, 
and sensitivity restrained to the point 
where buildings are created for the 
dignity of man and the honor and glory 
of God. 

Architecture is a oneness derived from 
inner feelings and based on accumula- 
tive knowledge, deep thought, and a 
sensitivity to that which is visually 
beautiful. 


HE AIM of this thesis was to do re- 

search into the needs and require- 
ments of the Order of Preachers in the 
realm of monastic life during the clois- 
tered phase of training prior to ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. This research 
formed the basis for the design here 
illustrated. 

Although this is only a mythical aca- 
demic problem for my degree in archi- 
tecture at Yale University, I have never- 
theless endeavored to approach the solu- 
tion as realistically as if it were an actual 
commission in my office: from the pro- 
gramming conferences with Domini- 
can Fathers — the Reverend Lawrence 
Hunt, of Providence College, and the 
Reverend Thomas J. Smith, of Saint 
Mary’s Church, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut — to using an actual site adjacent 
to the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. The work here 
shown represents four months of con- 
centrated work in research, design, and 
presentation. I am indebted to the 
architectural critics and to students and 
friends at Yale for guidance and as- 
sistance. I am sure that without their 
help the problem would never have 
been completed. 

The drawing and model speak for 
themselves, and tell the story far better 
than words. I do feel, however, that a 
brief explanation of my architectural 
philosophy would clarify some of the 
basic logic underlying the solution as 
shown here. 


I am a “contemporary” architect, 
endeavoring to produce the best possi- 
ble buildings I can with the knowledge 
and materials available to me. Of par- 
ticular concern is the striving for truth 
in expression of form, function, struc- 
ture, and technology. These I feel should 
be in perfect balance, and yet so com- 
bined as to produce the beauty of unity. 
In striving for truth in expression I find 
I have a tendency to detest the ordinary 
and strive for original expression, not 
simply for the sake of being different but 
because I feel this difference is an out- 
growth of the very nature of the prob- 
lem. Large or small, every program 
has in it an inherent nature different 
from any other, although the academic 
approach to program research and the 
evaluation of requirements are similar. 

Basically, I undertake wide regional 
research, then narrow this down to the 
particulars of the individual entity, with 
heavy stress on the sociological, physio- 
logical, and psychological factors of 
man’s needs in relation to the particular 
problem of the moment. This process, 
though long and detailed, continues 
until limitations and: factors present 
themselves which begin to form the in- 
dividual philosophy of the inherent na- 
ture of the problem. The obvious, how- 
ever, is not always the best answer, nor 
does it always conform to the nature of 
the problem. 


AN example of inherent nature can be 
seen in this thesis, a Dominican Priory. 
The motto of the Order of Preachers, 
“To study, to contemplate, and to 
preach” is a most powerful indication 
of the direction of the natural physio- 
logical, or inherent, nature of the com- 
plex, and this has been one of the prime 
concerns of the problem. By facts of this 
type the imagination and feelings are 
stirred to the point where gregorian 
chant can be heard — and another clue 
is added to the inherent nature. The 
spirit of the chant may be found in my 
thesis in the abstract form of the sculp- 
tured reredos and stained glass fenes- 
tration. This aesthetic experience with 
music has even affected the color 
scheme. Instead of the reds, blues, and 
greens which are conventional stained 
glass colors, I have used the deep, rich, 
flowing, melodious earth colors which 
gregorian chant suggests to me. 

So it is with any problem; a continu- 
ous chain of events, from the initial 
research through to continuous assimila- 
tion, to complete knowledge of the 
theme to be expressed. Knowledge, 


then, is one of the prime absolutes. It is 
from knowledge that we may determine 
the inherent nature of that with which 
we are dealing. I agree with Mies van 
der Rohe, who said that limitations 
are important elements. They set the 
boundaries for the field of play, but be- 
fore they are set, let us make sure the 
game to be played is fully understood; 
then we can determine how big the 
field of limitations should be. 

First, through the nature of the prob- 
lem (which takes its clue also from the 
physical and technical limitations) we 
have or should have many indications 
as to form and function, and the tech- 
nological, social, and physiological as- 
pects of our problem. Then the process 
of balance and re-evaluation comes into 
play. Its expression, in terms of build- 


ing, is to comply with the nature of the ~ 


problem as an organic unity, a balance 
of all the factors that go into it. In es- 
sence, it is amazing that through such a 
seemingly laborious, and at times actu- 
ally painful, creative process, the actual 
concept appears so simply in the end 
result. 

Perhaps all this is artistic restraint of 


whim or an inherent acknowledgment 


of beauty through simplicity. At any 
rate, herein lies the fallacy of any purely 
logical approach. Does the inherent na- 
ture of the problem tell you, or is it you, 
the creator, using your background of 
experience and knowledge, sensitivity 
and intuitive logic, who inflict your will 
on the problem? Here again, a balance 
must be sought. We can draw only so 
much from the inherent nature of a 
thing. From then on it is the creative 
artist who must finally decide what it is 
to be. Sterile, cold, regimented order 
can come from a machine. But the 
artist can juxtapose the same mate- 
rial, bend perhaps one member slightly 
in some form of tension, and auto- 
matically the complex leaps with rhyth- 
mic beauty. 


_ students of all religious faiths. Although 
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The Chapel of The Holy Sacrifice at the 
University of The Philippines 


v | ‘HE University of the Philippines 
is a national institution, admitting 


Catholic students are in the numerical 


- Majority, this does not necessarily mean 


they are the most influential group on 
the campus. The various religious bodies 


_ have their own churches. 


The relatively disorganized group of 
Catholic students was electrified into 
action in 1947 when a man of excep- 
tional saintliness, energy, and vision 
appeared on the scene. This was the 
new chaplain, Father John P. Delaney, 
S.J. The life of this extraordinary priest 
deserves full-length treatment elsewhere; 
it suffices to say here that Father Dela- 
ney, in a remarkably short period of 
time, organized his flock into a cohesive 
group which quickly began to wield 
considerable influence within the Uni- 
versity community. From the very be- 
ginning, Father Delaney saw that one 
of his most important tasks was to pro- 
vide a fitting center for the religious 
activities of his students. He had an 
old and ramshackle church at his dis- 
posal; a building on the verge of physical 
collapse. He envisioned a new chapel, 
one that would provide not only a 
dramatic setting for the daily per- 
formance of the holy sacrifice of the 
mass, but one which would also sym- 
bolize the ageless modernity of our 
common faith. 

For years the students laboriously 
raised funds. Finally, the moment came 


for Father Delaney to choose people to 


convert his dream to fact. He wanted 
this church to be expressive of youth; 
not illogically, the people he chose were 
all young, the eldest in his late thirties. 
As architect, he picked twenty-five 
year old Leandro V. Locsin, still inex- 


perienced but respected by his con- 


temporaries for the boldness and origi- 
nality of his thought. For structural 
engineering, he picked the brilliant new 
head of the University’s department of 
civil engineering, Alfredo L. Juinio. 
Another young department head, Jose 
Segovia, took over the delicate task of 
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lighting. The three men made a har- 
monious team, complemented by David 
Consunji, a most unusual contractor 
who participated fully with the others in 
planning the building to fit into the 
almost ridiculously low budget. 

It was a complete meeting of minds. 
The initial drawings convinced Father 
Delaney that his idea had been under- 
stood and would be clearly expressed; 
from that moment on, with a gesture of 
rare humility and generosity, he with- 
drew into the background of the project, 
giving the architect complete freedom 
of action. He restricted himself to ad- 
vising, encouraging, and praying. 


LOCSIN chose a round plan as the 
one best suited to give the students a 
feeling of participation in a community 
mass. He took into account the fact 
that the student body, with the musical 
ability that characterizes the Filipino 
race, already had the habit of singing 
the mass in community. By using of the 
circular plan the separation between 
choir and congregation was completely 
eliminated, giving each participant a 
most unusual sense of being both au- 
dience and participant. The ceiling of 
the dome, completely undecorated, lent 
itself to the dramatic use of colored 
lights to mark different parts of the 
holy sacrifice. This may seem to be an 
over-dramatic use of light, but accord- 
ing to all reports it has been very 
successful so far. There are five shades 
of light in the cove at the interior base 
of the dome: white, green, red, yellow, 
and blue. Intensity is adjustable. Or- 
dinarily all the lights are on (for early 
morning, afternoon, and evening masses) 
from the moment the priest enters up 
to the sanctus. During the sanctus the 
congregation is left in a red semi-dark- 
ness, and three rays of gold light go 
from the top of the dome to the altar. 
After the sanctus either all the lights are 
turned on again, or a cool blue is used. 

In masses for the dead, purple light 
is used before the sanctus instead of 
white. The congregation reacts very well 


to the sudden change that takes place 
during the sanctus. The moment the 
lights change a great stillness invades 
the entire church, and everyone I have 
talked to says this is a great aid to 
devotion. I have no reason to doubt it. 
The spotlights concentrate attention 
where attention belongs. I do not see 
how it could be otherwise. Finally, the 
advantage of ventilation from every 
direction, of critical importance in a 
tropical climate, is too obvious to merit 
detailed discussion. 

The pouring of the dome was done 
in a continuous operation which lasted 
close to eighteen hours. A touching 
incident took place during that time. 
The skies were clear as the pouring 
began, but as it proceeded they got 
darker and darker. A tropical rainfall at 
this stage of the operation would have 
been disastrous. Groups of students be- 
gan to form, and seeing the problem, 
impulsively got on their knees and began 
to pray. As long as the pouring con- 
tinued, relays of students remained in 
continuous prayer. The skies remained 
threatening throughout, but no rain 
fell, and a mass of thanksgiving was 
said to celebrate the event. 

The architect somehow found room 
in his budget to commission a group 
of progressive Philippine painters. This 
usually delicate problem of contact be- 
tween architect and artist was handled 
with utmost simplicity. Mr Locsin ex- 
plained what he needed and the artists 
picked out those projects that seemed 
best suited to their own talents. Father 
Delaney interviewed each artist and, 
once convinced of their skill and sin- 
cerity, gave them a free hand. The 
colorful and dramatic painter Vicente 
Manansala took on the job of doing 
mural-sized stations of the cross, each 
station covering the entire interior area 
of each of the rectangular walls sup- 
porting the lower roof. Arturo Luz, a 
painter of exquisite restraint and quasi- 
mathematical precision, chose the most 
architectural of all the projects, the 
creation of a composition on the floor 
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radiating from the altar outwards and 
representing the river of life. This he 
executed in terrazzo. At that time 
I myself was experimenting in large 
scale calligraphy, and therefore the 
problems involved in decorating the 
exterior walls supporting the lower roof 
with symbolic details of the sacraments 
and the virtues were particularly wel- 
come. I might mention, in passing, that 
the majority of Philippine painters are 
unable to devote their full time to 
painting, and therefore this phase of 
the work is not yet complete, although 
it is well under way. 


THE church itself was formally in- 
augurated on December 20, 1955 at a 
midnight ceremony preceded by a huge 
candlelight procession. The Most Rev- 
erend Rufino J. Santos, D.D., arch- 


The Editor’s 


Paris, New York. October 29-30, 1956. 
Back to the realities of life in the office, 
where I found all the packages of books 
and newspapers I had mailed at vari- 
ous places in Africa and Europe, with 
more to come. Those who have visited 
the small premises (it should not even 
be plural) of the Society’s headquarters 
will appreciate the difficulty of operat- 
ing in a hundred-per-cent-efficient man- 
ner. The problem of space becomes 
acute when more than two persons call. 
There are only three chairs, and one is 
usually piled high with bundles of maga- 
zines to be shipped to friends or collabo- 
rators around the world. But visitors are 
always welcome; in many cases they 
represent the life-line of the magazine, 
since they bring important information 
for future editorial use. Any operation 
like ours, which has lasted twenty-five 
years, necessarily results in a web of 
world-wide connections which continu- 
' ally feed the editorial mill. Hardly a 
week goes by without another link being 
forged in this chain of fruitful collabora- 
tion. 


November 14, 1956. Our old friend Mon- 
signor Joaquim Nabuco called. His 
visits are always pleasant interludes. 
This one gave me the opportunity to 
polish with him the translation he had 
kindly undertaken of Bishop Cunial’s 


bishop of Manila, presided, and moved 
the congregation deeply by his sincere 
praise of this church, built in the idiom 
of our age. 

After the ceremony thousands of ju- 
bilant students carried Father Delaney 
on their shoulders back to his quarters. 

A few weeks later, having seen his 
dream in tangible form, Father Delaney 
succumbed to a heart attack, leaving an 
irreplacable emptiness in the lives of 
all who had known him. The Chapel of 
the Holy Sacrifice has become his 
monument. 

While finishing touches are added and 
workmen clear the last scaffolding from 
Delaney Hall, the University’s Catholic 
social center, the Chapel of the Holy 
Sacrifice is already one of the leading 
centers for the faithful and for visitors 
to Manila. 
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text on The Dynanism of the Liturgy. 
(November, 1956, issue). Translations 
are always a problem. The best results 
come from a personal check of the final 
text by the author and translator, or at 
least with the translator. I have been 
particularly fortunate in this respect 
since our collaborators are actually 
writers who have had considerable ex- 
perience with editors and publishers and 
can appreciate their difficulties. The 
“pro” is more easily handled when 
changes of text are desirable or when 
cuts have to be made during the 
paste-up operation; it is the amateur 
who presents his first article who can 
be difficult. 


November 20, 1956. To a lecture at the 
French Institute, by Jean Maunoury, 
architect in charge of the cathedral of 
Chartres, among other of his many pro- 
fessional titles. He handles his subject in 
an interesting and instructive manner. 
While Maunoury talks the cathedral 
lives in time, and so he avoids the pitfalls 
of many academic lecturers who leave 
you sighing for the good old days of the 
Faith, etc., and wondering why we 
have to live in the present! 


November 28, 1956. Another pleasant visit 
with Father Edward J. Sutfin, of Mont- 
gomery Center, Vermont, and Robert 


Bonnette. Father Sutfin brought me 
photographs of a new church in Cairo 
and of several Abyssinian paintings from 
a private collection in Egypt. This was 
all the more welcome since I had been 
unable to stop off at Cairo on my way 
back from Nairobi. If I can now get the 
photographs I missed in Algeria I will 
have nearly all I had hoped to collect in 
Africa. 

We discussed the sequel to the long 
illustrated article on The Chasuble in the 
Roman Rite, in the August 1956 issue, 


and which will give all needed data, — 


with illustrations, on how to make a 
chasuble. Father Sutfin is the kind of 
collaborator who makes the life of an 
editor an easy one: always on time with 
definite text, photographs with full cap- 
tions, prompt replies to queries, etc. 


January 11, 1957. The past weeks have 
been devoted to getting out from under 
a mass of accumulated correspondence 
and putting some order in my African 
notes. Several friends have already sent 
me texts and photographs, and more is 
to come, little by little. 

And it never fails! I remember, some 
fifteen years ago— and several times 
since then — someone would ask about 
our editorial committee and then be 
surprised when I replied that the edi- 
torial committee was world-wide; was, 
in fact, anyone, anywhere, who might 
have the answer to some editorial prob- 
lem plaguing me at the moment. But 
the Lord deliver me from a static com- 
mittee; the kind that can reach a deci- 
sion only through compromise or the 
desire, which is worse, to please all. 

This morning I could add another 
friend to the long list— this time a 
missionary bishop, Wilhelm Van Bek- 
kum, S8.V.D., vicar apostolic of Ruteng 
Flores, Indonesia, who called at the 
office with Father Edward J. Wojniak, 
S.V.D. Mission Procurator, Girard, 
Pennsylvania. I had heard of Bishop 
Van Bekkum’s participation in the As- 
sisi Congress last September, and had 
read his talk on ‘“The Liturgical Revival 
in the Service of Missions.” in nos. 
47-48 of Maison-Dieu. His is a for- 
ward-looking view of conditions as 
they exist in his missionary territory in 
Indonesia. The views he expressed and 
the principles he offers seem to be 
equally applicable to Africa, and I hope 
to have the bishop’s permission to re- 
print his article in our special number 
on Africa. Here we have theory tested in 
the fire of experience, and not only from 
books or seminary lessons. 
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_ The point of all this is that material 
for a publication such as LirurGICAL 
ARTs cannot be planned by a commit- 
tee. The best way is to have one person 
whose curiosity is constantly alive and 
on the beam, and then let events take 
their course. Rishon Van Bekkum’s visit 
could not have been more providential 
for me, but it was not planned. It would 
be easy to give many such instances; in 
fact, the continued existence of our 
publication is evidence of this through- 
out the years. 


January 12, 1957. Today a very welcome 
caller, Father Charles Meuss, whom I 
first met in 1938. His career has been an 
exciting one; missionary work in China; 
eventful times with the USA Army 
along the Burma road, including a 
tumble down a deep ravine because his 
jeep driver had fallen asleep at the 
wheel; then several years as “‘guest”’ of 
the Chinese communists. Although 
Father Meuss does not say much about 
all these harrowing experiences I gather 
he had had a rough time. Then the past 
year and a half recuperating in this 
country, with a stay at the Crusade 
Castle, in Cincinnati. Now he is about 
to go to Korea. 

An hour with Father Meuss is pro- 
ductive of much information: an intro- 
duction to his brother in Leopoldville, 
Belgian Congo; to an official in Brussels 
who can give me much help for a special 
issue which can be devoted to recent 
religious art and architecture in Bel- 
gium, etc., etc. 


January 15, 1957. The October 1956 issue 
of Worship contains a short comment 
taken from a private letter sent to the 
editor, concerning the inconveniences 
which can result from the altar-in-the- 
center plan. Since we have one such plan 
in this issue (the church in the Philip- 
pines) these remarks are appropriate. 

“The bishop (at a pontifical mass) 
faces the deacon and sub-deacon and 
half of the congregation. The deacon 
and sub-deacon face the bishop and the 
other half of the congregation, plus the 
back of the preacher, who is facing the 
bishop; while the servers and the rest 
of the clergy compromise by facing half 
of those faced by the bishop, half of those 
faced by the deacon and subdeacon; 
and at the same time turn their backs 
on the remaining half of the congrega- 
tion. The only thing that can be said 
for the arrangement is that exer ypedy 
sees somebody’s face.” 

-This- sounds really worse aan it 


actually is in such a church, but such a 
plan does represent difficulties. The 
theory of having the people surround 
the altar is fine; in practice, it really 
does not work. 


January 19-20, 1957. To Fordham Uni- 
versity for the fifth annual conference 
on mission problems, sponsored by the 
Institute of Mission Studies and under 
the able direction of Father J. Franklin 
Ewing, S.J. This year’s topic — Develop- 
ing Christian Living in Mission Lands — 
was somewhat outside the sphere of my 
immediate interests, but something of 
value always comes up and the personal 
contacts are of continuing benefit. This 
time I was able to have several profit- 
able talks with Bishop Van Bekkum and 
I collected photos and facts which now 
lead me to dream of a trip to the Indo- 
nesian islands. Then I met Mother M. 
Sebastian, H.R.S., regional superior in 
America of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Holy Rosary. She spent some years in 
Nigeria, in a region I missed while in 
that country. Further data for our Africa 
number will surely result from this 
meeting. 


January 23, 1957. ‘Cast thy bread upon 
the running waters: for after a long 
time thou shalt find it again.’ This bit 
of wisdom, from Lcclesiastes is made 
evident to me more and more these 
days. Twenty-five years have brought 
LirurGICAL ARTs to a point where past 
material is finding its way into books 
and in other publications. Of our many 
acquaintances throughout the world, 
some now come to us for material; 
these exchanges of ideas are fruitful 
for future growth and help to eliminate 
any possibility of laziness or resting 
on our laurels. When one phase of our 
Society’s work seems to have achieved 
its end, there is always another to keep 
us on our toes. 

Today came a letter from a good 
friend in India, Monsignor Jerome 
Malenfant, O.F.M. Cap., Prefect-Apos- 
tolic of Gorakhpur and head of the 
Commission of Indian Sacred Art. He 
had distributed or sold copies of our 
November 1953 issue on India, and the 
repercussions still come in from time 
to time. We may even have an article 
by another Indian priest in our issue 
for August as another result of that 
number on religious art in India. 

Several years ago Monsignor Malen- 
fant hinted at the formation of a Com- 
mission on Indian Sacred Art, and now 
it is a fact. The plan is to proceed 
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slowly — lectures here and there, lots 
of circulars and other quiet ways of 
creating interest and promoting the 
movement. One consoling aspect is 
that the younger clergy, in or just out 
of seminaries, seem to have been won 
in good weer to the idea of artistic 
adaptation. 

The great trouble with ‘“‘Indian Chris- 
tian Art,” according to Monsignor 
Malenfant, is: ‘*. . . that the cart has 
been put before the horse; we started 
exhibiting it in Rome and elsewhere, 
writing articles about it in foreign 
magazines before Indians had ever seen it 
or heard anything about it! I am just trying 
to reverse the process, and it seems to 
work; Indian Christian Art is for India 
first; we shall see later for the rest.” 

And so it goes around the world. 


January 26, 1957. Thanks to our vice 
president, William Dunphy, another 
welcome visitor called at the office: 
Dom Denis Martin, O.S.B., prior of the 
Tioumliline monastery in Morocco, at 
Azrou, seventy kilometers south of 
Meknes. It is an offshoot of the cele- 
brated abbey at En-Calcat, in southern 
France. 

Tioumliline began as the usual mo- 
nastic foundation, but during the four 
years of its existence it has exerted a 
welcome and most useful influence in 
an area where Christian charity and 
understanding can bring order out of 
continued chaos. 

Dom Martin hopes to elicit the in- 
terest of Catholics who may find it 
possible to spend some time there and 
also to attend and take active part in 
the summer courses, held in August. As 
he explained, the main idea is to 
create a bridge between the Church 
and Islam, and to discuss matters in an 
atmosphere of peace and charity. Any- 
one hoping to spend a few days, a few 
weeks, or even longer, at Tioumliline, 
can expect many opportunities to meet 
Moroccan personalities and to learn 
a great deal in an area so often troubled 
by distrust and hatred. 

More later about this exciting project. 


Burlington, February 8-12, 1957. Last 
October Dom Samuel Stehman, O.S.B., 
one of the editors of the Belgian publi- 
cation, Art D’Eglise, asked me to help 
him gather material for a special issue 
to be devoted to the United States. On 
my return to the office I found that 
Father Edward J. Sutfin, pastor of 
Saint Isidore the Laborer church, Mont- 
gomery Center, Vermont, had also been 


asked to collaborate and so a trip to 
Vermont seemed a logical sequence in 
the train of events. It also gave me the 
opportunity to discuss with Father 
Sutfin the second part of his articles on 
vestments which will appear in May. 
The first part appeared last August. It 
may be that this issue will reach sub- 
scribers and friends in time so that they 
can give me ideas as to where I might 
find more material to send to the Bel- 
gian editor. Eventual publication of any 
material, however, will be his sole 
responsibility. 

Later a trip to Morrisville, Vermont, 
to see what Robert Bonnette is doing in 
the way of altering the interior of Holy 
Cross Church. Even now the job prom- 
ises to rival and perhaps surpass Bon- 
nette’s work (in collaboration with his 
brother, Gerald) in Saint Isidor Church, 
Montgomery Center, illustrated in our 
November, 1955, issue. It is surprising 
what can be accomplished with an 
economy of means, by one imbued with 
a liturgical spirit and who then uses his 
common sense and competence. The 
Morrisville job, and the previous one at 
Montgomery Center, prove that much 
can be done once we forego the luxury 
of doing things the hard way. 
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STUDENT LIFE IN AVE MARIA 
COLLEGE, MEDIAEVAL PARIS. HIS- 
TORY AND CHARTULARY OF THE 
COLLEGE. By Astrik L. Gabriel, Canon 
of Prémontré, Director of the Mediaeval In- 
stitute, The University of Notre Dame. 
Notre Dame, 1955. Publications in Mediaeval 
Studies, The University of Notre Dame, 
Number XIV. $6.75. 

The beginnings of the endowed col- 
lege, in origin a hospitium for young stu- 
dents, can be traced to the last decades 
of the twelfth century in Paris. With the 
growth of the University of Paris from 
the beginning of the next century, the 
need for such institutions became con- 
stantly greater, and a number were 
founded. The religious orders, Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican, and Cistercian, 
found it necessary also to establish col- 
leges for their members studying at 
Paris, and these colleges did much to 
encourage the development and shape 
the character of their secular counter- 
parts. The rise of abuses in student life 
and the desire on the part of zealous 
individuals or groups to raise the stand- 


ards of religion and learning led, in the 
first part of the fourteenth century, to 
the foundation of a number of new col- 
leges in Paris. Twenty such institutions, 
Ave Maria College among them, were 
established between 1300 and 1336. 

Because of their significance in the 
university life of Paris, these colleges in 
general have been studied by Rashdall, 
Thorndike, and others, and some of 
them have been investigated on an indi- 
vidual basis in theses of the Ecole des 
Chartes. However, owing to its small 
size, apparently, Ave Maria College has 
been largely neglected by earlier schol- 
ars. Thus even in the revised edition of 
Rashdall by Powicke and Emden it re- 
ceives only passing mention. Canon 
Gabriel, accordingly, was happily in- 
spired to make a thorough study of Ave 
Maria College, for its chartulary is un- 
expectedly rich in information espe- 
cially on the religious life of the institu- 
tion, and a series of miniatures, pre- 
pared in the lifetime of its founder, re- 
veals every aspect of the life of the col- 
lege as only authentic pictures can. 
Thanks to the competence of Canon 
Gabriel as a mediaevalist and to his 
intimate knowledge of the intellectual 
and religious life of Paris in the late 
middle ages, this is an outstanding book. 
It is indispensable for the historian of 
education and liturgy, but it also con- 
tains much valuable material on Pari- 
sian topography and on many aspects 
of mediaeval legal, economic, and social 
life. 

Before considering the devotional and 
liturgical life of Ave Maria College, it 
will be well to give the reader a con- 
crete idea of the book’s arrangement 
and content. It is divided into two main 
parts: I, A History of the College (pp. 
1~247), and II, The Chartulary, 1327- 
1541 (pp. 249-420). The text proper is 
followed by a valuable bibliography 
(pp. 421-440) and a good index (pp. 
441-460). In part I, after an introduc- 
tory chapter on the manuscript sources, 
their nature, and their problems, the 
history of the college is presented under 
the following heads: John of Hubant 
and John Beatus, date of foundation, 
material growth and topography, site 
and interior of the college buildings, 
members and dependents, administra- 
tion, superiors and governors, statutes, 
miniatures of the chartulary, library and 
intellectual life, liturgical life, business 
administration, the college on the years 
1349-1769, conclusions (pp. 243-247). 
Part II presents critical annotated texts 
of the Latin and old French documents 
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which comprise the chartulary of Ave 
Maria College. By far the most impor- 
tant and interesting is number XIII, the 
statutes of the institution (pp. 319-383). 

John of Hubant — so named from 
his village of origin in the diocese of 
Nevers — was trained in law at Paris 
and eventually became president of the 
Camera Inquestarum. In 1327 he acquired 
a house within the cloistral territory of 
the abbey of Sainte-Geneviéve and be- 
gan to purchase other properties for the 
housing and financial support of the 
college he had planned. In all this ac- 
tivity he was helped by his good friend 
John Beatus. John of Hubant made his 
own home a college in 1336, naming it 
Ave Maria. His foundation and the 
statutes he drew up to govern it were 
given their final form ten years later. 
The foundation provided for the sup- 
port of a master and a chaplain, for two 
poor students or beneficiarti, and one 
servant; and further, as dependents of 
Ave Maria College, six additional poor 
students, their master, ten old women, 
and ten poor workingmen. The young 
bursars, accordingly, lived and worked 
in an institution in which practical 
Christian charity was splendidly ex- 
emplified. The students were engaged 
in the study of grammar —i.e. Latin, 
and logic. The list of prescribed texts in 
logic would seem formidable indeed to 
modern college students four or five 
years older when they begin that sub- 
ject! 

The statutes cover every phase of the 
life of the college down to the last 
detail. As Canon Gabriel well says: 
“These statutes were written with the 
precision of a jurist and the anxiety of a 
priest . . . whose principal endeavor 
was to assure the moral integrity of 
future scholars” (pp. 244-245). In- 
teresting as they are on other matters, 
we must confine ourselves here to their 
main provisions for the devotional and 
liturgical life of the college. The main 
phases of the religious life of the in- 
stitution are illustrated in the minia- 
tures already mentioned. They were 
definitely prepared to serve instructional — 
ends and have been aptly compared to 
our modern educational cartoons. The — 
captions in Latin and Old French are 
published here for the first time. 

The center of devotional life in the 
college was the chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin. Great feasts, however, were to 
be celebrated with the canons of Sainte- 
Geneviéve, if they permitted. The daily 
devotions of the students were based 
primarily on the Book of Hours. Among 
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the numerous weekly functions may be 
mentioned the Requiem High Mass on 
Monday mornings, the votive Mass of 
the Blessed Virgin on Saturdays, the 
shared recitation of the Psalter in the 
course of the week, and confession every 
Saturday. John of Hubant drew up a 
special calendar of feasts for his college, 
and eleven of these were celebrated 
with great solemnity: Christmas, the 
Purification, the Annunciation, Easter, 
the Ascension, Pentecost, Corpus 
Christi, the Assumption, the Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin, All Saints, and 
the Conception of Mary. To aid the 
_bursars in carrying out their religious 
duties, each was furnished with a girdle 
prayer book. 
The students of the college parti- 
_ cipated in two processions outside their 
institution, those of Corpus Christi and 
Sainte-Geneviéve. The representation of 
the Corpus Christi procession, in minia- 
ture 14, is especially important, for, as 
Canon Gabriel observes, it is one of the 
earliest pictures of this ceremony, and 
one that had hitherto escaped the at- 
tention of specialists in the iconography 
of the Holy Eucharist. The procession 
of Sainte-Geneviéve took place on Palm 
Sunday —if not also on special oc- 
casions of danger or calamity — and the 
students of Ave Maria were required 
by their statutes to walk barefoot, 
carrying pure beeswax candles in their 
hands. A most interesting — and surely 
anticipated — event in the life of the 
college was the annual pilgrimage to 
thirty-four churches in Paris as pre- 
scribed in minute detail by John of 
Hubant in the statutes. Provision was 
also made to supply the students with 
spending money, so that they could buy 
pastries, apples, or other delicacies. 
- Miniatures 5-13 and 24 depict students 
performing the corporal works of mercy, 
including the distribution of alms. to 
prisoners in the ChAtelet of Paris. Minia- 
ture 31 represents the celebration of the 
*“O Antiphons” by eight students of the 
college, and number 33 depicts an 
Inviolata procession. Canon Gabriel is 
probably right in suggesting that John 
of Hubant, in order to discourage the 
abuses connected with the Boy Bishop 
festival, transformed such merry-making 
into a procession that might be called 
a liturgical mime. j 
What has been said above should be 
sufficient to give the reader a concrete 
idea of the rich content and importance 
of the book under review. Ave Maria 
College lives again in its pages." Its life 
was lived according to the spirit and 


practice of the liturgy and of Christian 
charity. The book is beautifully and 
carefully printed. Of the very few mis- 
prints. noted, only one need be men- 
tioned here: on page 189, last line 
of main text, for 1119 read 1199. The 
work is illustrated with twenty-eight 
plates. It is to be regretted that the 
miniatures could not be reproduced in 
a large size and clearer fashion, but this 
was prohibited by the cost and the 
format of the present book. This work 
does great honor both to its author and 
to the University of Notre Dame. 
Martin R. P. McGuire 
Professor of Greek and Latin, 
Catholic University of America. 


THE BIBLE AND THE LITURGY. 
Jean Danielou, SF. University of Notre 
Dame Press. $5.25. 

Liturgical Studies is a welcome series 
from the Notre Dame Press, publishing 
the work of outstanding scholars of 
many ‘countries in the field of Chris- 
tian worship. That university’s summer 
school in sacred liturgy has attracted 
these lecturers during the past several 
years. The Bible and the Liturgy is the 
third volume in the series. 

Father Danielou’s book is a study of 
biblical typology with reference chiefly 
to the Christian initiation: Baptism, 
Confirmation, and Eucharist as paschal 
sacraments. In his introduction he 
points out that most modern manuals 
treating these ‘‘efficacious signs” are 
almost exclusively concerned with ef- 
fects. So he concerns himself with sig- 
nification. 

That the sacraments are indeed signs, 
that they are “in the present era of 
sacred history, the continuation of the 
great works wrought by God in the Old 
Testament and the New, and the pre- 
figuration of eschatology” (page 222), is 
the thesis that Father Danielou estab- 
lishes and illuminates in this book. His 
immense knowledge of the Bible and of 
early Christian writings puts living flesh 
on the bare bones of our sacramental 
doctrine. : 

Take Baptism, for example. One be- 
gins to understand how we have limited 
its rich signification as these chapters 
relate the rite to the waters of creation 
and the waters of the deluge, to Adam, 
to paradise, to circumcision, to the Red 
Sea and the pillar of cloud, to Joshua 
and Elias and the Jordan, to Christ, to 
death and resurrection, to eternal glory. 

It may be a bit heavy for most of us. 
We may feel that the language of the 
Fathers and of the ancient catecheses 


carry things a bit too far. Yet we have 
to remember, against our prejudices and 
our impatience with signs, that this is 
no mere matter of literary symbolism. 
“Thus, patristic tradition did no more 
than make precise a doctrine which is 
written in the events themselves before 
being written down in the Scriptures 
which report these events, and this doc- 
trine is the expression of the unity of the 
plan of God revealed by the corre- 
spondences between the two covenants” 
(page 176). 

This then is above all a book for 
prophets, a book for those who teach, 
who proclaim the Word of God, for 
bishop and priest who would make these 
signs come to life for their people. The 
task of bishop and priest is surely not 
only to see that these things get done, 
that the sacraments are ministered, but 
also to bring them to life as signs, to 
make them bright and clear and richly 
meaningful to men. 

And the sacred artist is a prophet, 
too, at least in a secondary sense. He, 
like everyone else, depends on the 
Church’s proclamation of the Word 
around the altar. But he continues the 
work of prophecy when he translates 
these words into paint and stone and 
wood. And what a gold mine Father 
Danielou offers him to enhance the 
beauty of that work! 

The Bible and the Liturgy does this ex- 
ploration, not only for the sacraments 
of initiation, but also for the Sabbath 
and the Lord’s Day, and for the great 
feasts. ““The whole theology of the Sun- 
day is now seen clearly: it is the cosmic 
day of creation, the biblical day of cir- 
cumcision, the evangelical day of the 
Resurrection, the Church’s day of the 
Eucharistic celebration, and, finally, 
the eschatological day of the age to 
come” (p. 266). 

Indispensable for the prophet, the 
book may be recommended, too, to all 
those who seek to understand the naked 
—and, often, even camouflaged — 
rites of Christian faith. 

The Reverend ROBERT Hovpa 
Berlin, North Dakota 


THE BEGUINES AND BEGHARDS 
IN: MEDIEVAL CULTURE. With Spe- 
cial Emphasis on the Belgian Scene. By 
Ernest W. McDonnell. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. Rutgers University Press. 
$10.00. 

The beguine-beghard movement was 
one of the most important and interest- 
ing manifestations of lay or popular 
spirituality in western Europe in the 
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centuries following the Gregorian re- 
form. It was, however, a most complex 
phenomenon, with many facets and 
ramifications. Hence modern scholars 
have often found it as difficult to judge 
its scope and character as did contem- 
poraries in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. The purpose of Mr. 
McDonnell’s monograph is to furnish 
a broad and comprehensive treatment 
of the beguine-beghard movement with- 
in the framework of the whole general 
cultural milieu in which it developed 
and of which it formed a part. He has 
based his study not only on the vo- 
luminous literature in Flemish, Dutch, 
French, and German, but especially on 
his own thorough, independent investi- 
gations of the original sources. The 
book is most welcome, as the only 
significant study of the beguines in 
English is the monograph by Dayton 
Philips, The Beguines in Medieval Stras- 
burg (Palo Alto, 1941). 

The author has divided his book into 
six main parts. Part I, ‘‘A Case Study 
in the Vita Apostolica,” is primarily con- 
cerned with the activities of Mary of 
Oignies, John of Nivelles, and their 
circle, and with the important role 
played by Jacques de Vitry, who was 
an enthusiastic admirer and strong sup- 
porter of the beguine movement. Part 
II, ‘‘The Extra-regular in State and 
Society,”’ covers the relations of the lay 
religious groups to the hierarchy, to the 
religious orders proper, and to the 
civil authorities, and their organization 
and supervision within ‘the institutional 
framework of Church and State. The 
scope of Part III, “‘Spiritual Currents 
in Belgium and the Rhineland,” that 
of Part IV, ‘‘Popular Doctrinal Litera- 
ture,” that of Part V, “Positive and 
Negative Evidence,” and that of Part 
VI, “The Extra-regular and the In- 
quisition,”’ are all sufficiently clear from 
the titles. The book is much more com- 
prehensive than its title indicates, for 
it gives considerable space to the be- 
guine-beghard movement in France, 
and, particularly in Germany, as well 
as in the Belgian area. 

The author acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the works of numerous 
Belgian, Dutch, and German scholars, 
especially to the publications of H. 
Grundmann, Alcantara Mens, L. J. 
Philippen, Joseph Greven, R. Hanon 
de Louvet, and J. van Mierlo. On the 
basis of his own research, however, he 
has not hesitated to take a modified or 
different stand on many points. His 
work is of special value to scholars be- 


cause it contains such a wealth of docu- 
mentation from the primary sources — 
saints’ lives, chronicles, letters, histories, 
papal bulls, conciliar legislation, con- 
stitutions, records of religious orders, 
property deeds, and town and guild 
records and ordinances. The source 
material is quoted copiously in foot- 
notes, often occupying half a page. 
Following the main text there is an 
exhaustive bibliography of primary 
sources and secondary works (pp. 583- 
612), and the index is excellent (pp. 
613-643). 

Within the space of a review it would 
be impossible to discuss the rich content 
of this book in detail, and it must suffice 
to call attention to some of the more 
important results of the author’s investi- 
gations. The beguine movement cannot 
be traced to any specific founder, and 
the origin of the term “beguine”’ itself 
is still not definitely solved. It seems es- 
tablished now beyond doubt that, what- 
ever socio-religious factors were in- 
volved, the movement always had a 
basic religious motivation, and that the 
religious factor remained the dominant 
one to the close of the middle ages, i.e. 
through the whole period in which the 
movement arose and reached its highest 
significance. It is established also that, 
contrary to earlier views, down to the 
end of the thirteenth century at least 
the beguines were recruited chiefly 
from the lower nobility and middle 
class. It is now clear, too, that the 
beguines in the Belgian area were, for 
the most part, strictly Catholic and 
even ardent promoters of Catholic be- 
liefs and practices, as is shown especially 
by their devotion to the Eucharist and 
its culmination in the official institution 
of the feast of Corpus Christi. Further- 
more, Cistercian, Augustinian, and es- 
pecially Franciscan and Dominican 
spiritual directors played an important 
part in the development and guidance 
of beguine spirituality. At the same 
time, it would seem certain that beguine 
spirituality in turn exercised considera- 
ble influence on the spirituality of the 
diocesan clergy and religious orders 
proper. 

As regards the beghards, it is de- 
finitely established that they were much 
less important than the beguines in 
numbers and influence. It was precisely 
among the beghards, however, espe- 
cially in Germany, that radical and 
heretical tendencies manifested them- 
selves. These aberrations served to 
arouse suspicion against the strictly 
‘Catholic adherents of the movement, 


with whom the radicals were often 


identified by ecclesiastical as well as” 
civil authority. In spite of the severe 
attacks made upon the beguines in the 
second half of the thirteenth and early — 
fourteenth century, they were finally ‘ 
exonerated and rehabilitated by region- 
al ecclesiastical, civil, and papal au-— 
thority. Special attention is called also 
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to the series of brightly written bio- 
graphical sketches of Mary of Oignies, 
John of Nivelles, Jacques de Vitry, 
Hildegarde of Bingen, Juliana of Cor- 
nillon, Lambert le Bégue, and others. 

Owing to his plan of presentation, the 
author has been forced to sacrifice unity 
of treatment on certain points, and he 
has not been able to avoid some repe- 
tition. As so few scholars in the English- 
speaking world read Dutch or Flemish, 
English translations of the passages from 
mediaeval documents in those languages 
quoted in the footnotes might well have 
been accompanied by English trans- 
lations. Of the few misprints noted only 
one need be mentioned: on page 175, 
for “sixtieth” read “sixty-fold.” Finally, 
the reader misses a good conclusion or 
epilogue summarizing the main results 
of the author’s researches. 

But these are minor criticisms. Mr. 
McDonnell has made a most welcome 
and important contribution to our 
knowledge of the beguine-beghard 
movement. Moreover, throughout his 
book he has dealt with his theme not 
only critically, but also with laudable 
sympathy and understanding. 

Martin R. P. McGuire 
Professor of Greek and Latin, 
Catholic University of America. 


MARVELS OF ANCIENT ROME. By 
Margaret R. Scherer. New York — London. 
Phaidon Press, for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. $7.50. 

For many people Europe has been 
rediscovered since the war, and not a 
few have ever written of their experi- 
ences. “‘Venice and a Villa,” ‘“‘Paris and 
a Chateau” or what-have-you. We open 
the volumes expecting a description of 
the country, cities, people, and arts; not 
at all—we find usually ourselves in- 


volved in a dismal exploration of the au- 


thor’s prejudices and neuroses, clouded 
with bohemian overtones. Now there is 


an altogether different note in Miss 


Scherer’s work, something very familiar, 
yet something we have not heard for a 
long time. It begins to dawn on us that 
here is an American who has accepted 
Europe and its.past as her natural heri- 
tage and not just something strange 
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which lies on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Miss Scherer belongs to the line 
of Americans, especially artists, who 
have made the Roman pilgrimage since 
the days of Benjamin West. And she has 
made it with the same mixture of hu- 
mility, curiosity, and joy. 

There is probably no more difficult 
subject than Rome. It is so overwhelm- 
ing that many rebel at it, and some learn 
to hate it, impatient at the honors the 
world heaps upon it. Those who at- 
tempt to explore it find themselves 
caught in its story as if in quicksand. 
Miss Scherer has steered a superior 
course by limiting herself to the history 
of the surviving monuments of ancient 
Rome. A classicist, she firmly believes 
in fixing a frame to her project and in 
having a careful outline, and she abides 
by both. 

Her introduction sums up the impact 
of ancient Rome on scholars, poets, and 
artists through the centuries — not least 
the impact on Catholic Rome. We see 
Rome as it touched the world’s imagina- 
tion. The role of Rome in American 
imagination is fascinating. The city was 
once the great criterion for our architec- 
ture and our city planning, a fact ad- 
mirably brought out several years ago 
in the exhibition Ars in Urbe, organized 
by the Yale University Art Gallery. Miss 
Scherer presents Rome as the great 
model. Short chapters are devoted to 
either single or several monuments, each 
accompanied by superb illustrations. 
The illustrations in turn are well cap- 
tioned, and ample notes bring up the 
rear. 

Even the hardened Roman will find 
material which may have escaped his 
attention. Some of the illustrations, espe- 
cially the nineteenth century photo- 
graphs, are probably reproduced here 
for the first time; if they have been re- 
produced before, they are only to be 
found in forgotten books. Most gratify- 
ing is the way the author has organized 
and edited the mass of material. This 
will prove particularly so to any one 
looking at the city for the first time, as 
everything falls neatly into place under 
Miss Scherer’s skilled hand. Occasion- 
ally the author brings in a modest per- 
sonal note, as when she mentions the 
city’s cats, and this adds to the flavor. 
We do not want to impose another 
Herculean project on the author, but 
we cannot help speculating on the chal- 
lenge that renaissance or baroque Rome 
might offer her. If any one can accept 
it, that person is Miss Scherer. 

Thousands have written of Rome. 


The fortress has been attacked before, 
and although many have been defeated, 
a few have scaled the battlements. Miss 
Scherer is one of these. It is no mean 
accomplishment to have produced the 
best illustrated book on the world’s 
oldest and greatest city. 
Henry Hope REED Jr. 
New York City. 


THE MASS IN TRANSITION. By 
Gerald Ellard, S.J. Milwaukee. Bruce and 
Company. $6.00. 

If Father Ellard finds that the treat- 
ment of sacred art and architecture is 
new ground for him, we hope that he 
will always seek new trails. This book 
reminds one of the analogy which Saint 
Thomas Aquinas employs to give some 
concept of God’s comprehension of 
space and time, for the author places 
himself high upon a mountain and suc- 
cessfully views the rapid procession of 
events which have affected the liturgy, 
and in particular holy mass, since the 
time of Saint Pius X at the beginning of 
the century. 

We admire Father Ellard’s courage. 
Only eight years ago he published The 
Mass of the Future, and so much has taken 
place in the past eight years that any 
book on the liturgy becomes dated al- 
most from day to day. Despite this fact, 
it is well to take inventory of these 
changes and to read a compilation of all 
official documents into one coordinated 
whole. For this we owe the author a 
debt of gratitude, because of his insight 
and scholarship. He has treated all the 
various elements of change — from the 
simplification of the rubrics, the use of 
the vernacular, lay priesthood, evening 
mass and the changes of holy week to 
the thorny problems of church art and 
architecture. Since the last subject is 
the principal concern of this publica- 
tion, we shall emphasize them as they 
are treated by Father Ellard in chapters 
seven and eight. 

At first view we are inclined to think 
that Father Ellard has obliterated him- 
self beneath the weight of the best- 
chosen source material available. Yet 
he has only chosen the foremost authors 
in the field of sacred architecture and 
art, and has quoted them at sufficient 
length to promote clarity. Further study 
is necessary in order to recognize his 
own personal genius at compilation and 
orientation. The result achieved by 
these two chapters is a clear compre- 
hension of the position of the con- 
temporary Church in these matters. 

The Eucharist and the altar are the 
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determining focal points in church ar- 
chitecture; they are vitally associated 
with preaching and the living, worship- 
ing community of the faithful. Briefly, 
theological and pastoral considerations 
are the motivating elements behind all 
externals. Romano Guardini, speaking 
at the Lugano Liturgical Week, is 
quoted as saying: “‘He who seeks beauty 
for its own sake, finds himself deluded, 
and he spoils both himself and his work, 
for he has sinned against the elemental 
order of values.” 

“Bringing the mass to the people” 
has been expressed in architecture in 
various manners, including the arena 
style church with the altar in the center, 
and the usage of supplementary altars 
at the outermost limits of the sanctuary, 
to bring about the closest proximity to 
the people. Mass facing the people is 
discussed faultlessly. But none of these 
solutions has been found to be conclu- 
sive. Mediator Dei and the directives of 
the Fulda Bishops’ Conference indicate 
the path to be followed. “The church 
edifice today is intended for the people 
of our times. Hence it must be fashioned 
in such way that the people of our times 
may recognize and feel that it is ad- 
dressed to them. The most significant 
and the most worthy needs of modern 
mankind must here find their fulfill- 
ment: the urge toward community life, 
the desire for what is true and genuine, 
the wish to advance from what is 
peripheral to what is central and es- 
sential; the demand for clarity, lucidity, 
intelligibility, the longing for quiet and 
peace, for a sense of warmth and secu- 
rity.”” (Directives, Principles, number 5). 
The solution of these problems demon- 
strates the importance of the church 
architect. The Holy See advances two 
statements simultaneously: ‘Sacred ar- 
chitecture is always free to adopt new 
styles... .” and ‘Traditional styles 
and laws should be observed.” The 
resolution of this apparent dilemma is 
brilliantly developed by Father Ellard, 
and authenticated by his citations of the 
pastoral letter of Goncalves Cardinal 
Cerejeira, of Lisbon. 

Chapter eight, which complements 
the study of church architecture with 
that of church art, is equally lucid in 
stating the question and indicating the 
solution and directive of the Church. 
Church authorities, theologians, and 
artists are now discussing basic princi- 
ples. “There were three reasons for the 
introduction of the visual arts in the 
Church: first, the instruction of the un- 
educated, who are taught by them as 
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by books; second, that the mystery of 
the Incarnation and the examples of the 
saints be more firmly impressed on our 
memories by being daily represented 
before our eyes; third, to enkindle af- 
fective devotion, which is more effica- 
ciously evoked by what is seen than by 
what is heard.” (Page 137, citing T. R. 
O’Connor’s “The Visual Arts and the 
Teaching Church,” Theological Studies, 
15, 3-1954, PP- 447-459-) The resolu- 
tion of these principles, which are of 
distinctively contemporary and pas- 
toral concern, lies in the avoidance of 
“extreme realism’? and ‘‘excessive sym- 
bolism.” 

Were we to add more to this brief 
review it would have perhaps the same 
effect as the reading of a mystery story 
where the murderer is already known. 
We hope that we have said enough to 
induce others to read, own, and cherish 
this masterful analysis of present-day 
liturgy. 

The Reverend Epwarp L. SUTFIN 
Montgomery Center, Vermont 


SINGING THE LITURGY. A Practical 
Means of Christian Living. By Sister Mari- 
etta S.N.F.N. Milwaukee. Bruce and Com- 
bany. $4.50. 

It is an encouraging sign that a book 
of this type has been published. Up to 
the present time Americans have not 
been as conscious as Europeans of the 
laity’s need for participation in the 
liturgy. 

This work, couched in uncomplicated 
terms, is well suited either to instruct 
those without knowledge of gregorian 
chant or to refresh the knowledge of 
those in religion who have been out of 
contact with the best traditions of lit- 
urgical singing. 

Generally speaking the work is di- 
vided into three sections: introduction 
to the principles of the chant, history of 
the sung liturgy, and outline and gen- 
eral application of the liturgy. It is con- 
veniently organized for study with out- 
line questions at the end of each sub- 
chapter. I recommend especially the 
lengthy chapter on the history and de- 
velopment of gregorian chant. 

Nonetheless, I consider the work 
somewhat less than the subtitle (Prac- 
tical Means of Christian Living) indi- 
cates. Although the discussion of the 
singing of the liturgy makes the connec- 
tion between music, theology, and his- 
tory undeniable, the work loses some of 
its effectiveness by the author’s attempt 
to cover too many aspects of the sub- 
ject. Had she limited her field to the his- 


tory and application of the chant: she 
would have achieved greater unity and 
balance. 

However, the work is well suited to 
the systematic type of study practiced in 
the classroom and its use as a text in 
elementary and secondary courses in 
liturgical music would prove valuable. 

AARON GODFREY 
Brooklyn, New York 


THE NEW RITUAL, LITURGY AND 
THE SOCIAL ORDER. Sixteenth Na- 
tional Liturgical Week, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, August 22-25, 1955. Elsberry, 
Missouri. The Liturgical Conference, 1956. 
$2.00 

The proceedings of the Worcester 
Liturgical Week make a very important 
book. It is a gold mine of liturgy and of 
pastoral liturgy. From the opening ad- 
dress by Bishop Wright, who says: 
“| | . The liturgy is concerned with the 
most intrinsic and basic realities. It is 
the faith prayed; it is dogma set to 
prayer and exemplified in the public 
worship. . « .” to the closing homily by 
Archbishop Cushing, this book contains 
a wealth of liturgical and pastoral the- 
ology that will enrich the life of any 
sincere Catholic —cleric or layman. 
The Archbishop points out in his clos- 
ing paragraph that the hope of the 
Church in years to come lies in the par- 
ticipation of the laity in the liturgy and 
in the entire program of Catholic action. 

One important lesson contained in 
this book is that the liturgy is concerned 
not only with festivals and solemnities, 
not merely with rubrics and ceremonies: 
it is concerned with holy mass; with 
Baptism and Confirmation; with all the 
sacraments and sacramentals. And it is 
also concerned with such other basic 
realities as death and the economic 
order; with family life, interracial jus- 
tice, and. religious vocations. In fact, 
every superior of a religious community 
should read the thought-provoking 
pages on this subject. The problem of 
the dearth of vocations in some quarters 
might be reduced considerably. by tak- 
ing to heart the articles by Fathers 
Diekmann, Winzen, and Mathis. Mon- 
signor Hellriegel pointedly answers the 
question: “Where lies the deepest source 
for the recruitment of vocations?”? Who 
doesn’t want to know what the answer 
is? And who doesn’t want to do what is 
necessary to alleviate the situation? 

Art in relation to the liturgy gets little 
more than a passing mention in. these 
proceedings. But most subscribers to 
Liturgical Arts will understand that one 
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could interchange the words “‘christiar 
life,” “liturgy,” and “liturgical art” on 
almost any page of the book. 

The commentaries on the demonstra 
tions seem to lose something of their 
original force in the printing. This can 
scarcely be helped. Any one who has 
witnessed a demonstration of the mass 
by Monsignor Hellriegel and has after- 
wards read about it will know what I 
mean. 

The rather large number of misprints 
in the book is a little disturbing, but tha 
is precisely because the book is so im- 
portant. It is highly recommended read- 
ing for all. 

The Reverend FRANCES E. McDonoucH 

Shelburne, Vermont 


MODERN ENGLISH PAINTERS 
Lewis to Moore. By John Rothenstein. Lon 
don. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1956. 

Contemporary painters are, in one 
respect, lucky —in no other time 
the reproduction of works of art been so 
widely distributed and so lavish as it is 
today — indeed, of the making of art 
books about modern painters there is 
no end. 

Except in the case of English paint- 
ers. Far too little has been done to 
familiarize the public with our artists, 
and it is not surprising that abroad 
are thought to have only two: Graham 
Sutherland and Henry Moore, whose 
works are known because they have 
been widely exhibited all over the 
world. To have a book on our painters 
at home which we can recommend to 
our friends abroad is just the thing. 

And Sir John Rothenstein, the direc: 
tor and keeper of the Tate Gallery in 
London, which specializes in English 
art, is just the man to do it. He has made 
a very interesting selection of sixteen 
painters — all born before the turn of 
the century — beginning with Sickert 
and ending with Sir Matthew Smith. 
(There. was.a previous volume dealing 
with an earlier group; I hope there will 
be another dealing with the younger 
group, born after 1906, whose work is 
now in its full flowering). 

Sir John, whose discursive chapters 
here earn him the title of the twentieth 
century Vasari, writes in an easy, lively, 
personal way. He cleverly avoids Va- 
sari’s prejudices, and for this reason his 
work, as well as being pre-eminently 
readable to the present generation, will 
be invaluable to the future historian. _ 

Purposely he has chosen to deal with 
his subjects in chronological order. This 
breaks up any grouping, but one can 
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still get a good map of the tendencies 
co-existing in English painting, and 
through the word-portrait of each artist 
it is possible to follow the flow of the 
main stylistic currents. 

There are the rebels, Wyndham 
Lewis, William Roberts, C. R. W. Nev- 
inson (for a time), and Edward Wads- 
worth. There are abstractionists, of 
whom Ben Nicholson is the leader, and 
there is the Bloomsbury group under 
Duncan Grant. But the painters one 
feels Sir John likes writing about most 
are those who do not fit snugly into any 
category — Stanley Spencer, David 
Jones, Roy de Maistre, Mark Gertler, 
and Paul Nash. 

Three of these, Spencer, Jones, and 
de Maistre, are, in their very individual 
ways, religious painters. Spencer’s reli- 
gion is a personal, mystical one, based 
on the Bible. His work is essentially Eng- 
lish in the way Blake and Bunyan are 
English. 

David Jones has the vision of the Celt 
whose imagination was kindled in the 
Welsh mountains, and whose mind is 
centred on the basic teachings of the 
Church. He is greatest as an illustrator 
of our folklore and of the Catholic 
liturgy. 

Roy de Maistre has the distinction of 
having a pietd in the Tate Gallery and a 
crucifixion in the city gallery of Leicester 
at a time when religious subjects are 
far from popular. Slowly the Church 
itself is realizing that it has a great 
painter in its midst, and in the interior 
of Westminster Cathedral’s clergy house 
there now hangs a set of de Maistre’s 
stations of the cross. His abstract man- 
ner of painting was at first considered 
by Church authorities to be too diffi- 
cult. Now it is beginning to find ac- 
ceptance, and there is hope that this 
reticent, deeply spiritual, but admit- 
tedly complex work which Sir John 
describes with understanding and sym- 
pathy may find its way into more of our 
new churches. 

Iris CONLEY 
London, England 


MARCEL BREUER: SUN AND 
SHADOW, New York. Dodd, Mead & 
Company. $7.50. 

The work of Marcel Breuer is based 
on so personal a philosophy that it 
is tempting to quote at once from his 
introduction: “Architecture is not the 
materialization of a mood. Its objective 
is general usefulness, including its visual 
mpact. It should not be a self portrait 
of the architect or the client, though 


containing elements of both. It should 
serve generations and while man comes 
and goes, building and ideas will 
endure.” 

Breuer’s ideas run through many 
chapters, and it may be that they are 
so direct and persuasive because they 
result from conversations which were 
first recorded on tape and then tran- 
scribed by Peter Blake, architectural 
editor of House and Home. The sequence 
is interesting and logical: first, the works 
and projects of the architect from 1920 
to 1937, including the first experiments 
with tubular furniture and the design 
of the first tubular steel chair in 1925; 
second, a set of the architect’s principles 
on sun and shadow, architecture in the 
landscape and its resultant, an attempt 
to clarify the reasons for present urban 
chaos. The art of space is treated in 
the third section, and, finally, we have 
an account of Breuer’s recent work and 
of his projects to come, including the 
plans for Saint John’s Abbey, Colle- 
ville, Minnesota, and UNESCO head- 
quarters in Paris. 

Although there is little religious work 
shown in the book the approach to all 
problems, whether of houses or com- 
mercial and industrial buildings, is 
such that the potential client among the 
clergy, and even the young seminarian, 
will benefit greatly from the architect’s 
ideas. Breuer does not unduly intrude, 
nor does he use pressure of any kind to 
implement his ideas. Persuasion and 
intangible influence are his ways, and 
it is these which reach the client, who 
so often trips over details and so loses 
sight of the final objective. 

The book is generously illustrated; 
the horizontal page-format is explained 
by the fact that architectural photo- 
graphy tends to be horizontal; and so 
all pages, text and illustrations, appear 
that way. But why should not the book 
itself be bound horizontally? 

M. L. 


GUS PONTIFICALIUM. Introducio in 
Caeremoniale Episcoporum. By the Right 
Reverend Joachim Nabuco, P.A. Paris: 
Desclée and Co. (no price mentioned). 

In this volume we meet again Mon- 
signor Nabuso, author of Pontificalis 
Romani Exposito Juridico — Practica, Pe- 
tropolis, Brazil, 1945 (reviewed in Li- 
turgical Arts, May, 1946). Since the pub- 
lication of that work the author has 
been named Prothonotary Apostolic 
and consultor of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites. That in itself, is indication 
of what we may expect of him, and in 


this present work he lives up to our 
expectations. 

Jus Pontificalium is highly specialized. 
For that reason it can never be a “best 
seller.” It displays scholarship and na- 
tive acumen, and, above all, a genuine 
love for and devotion to what is correct. 
For those whose functions it involves — 
church dignitaries from papal cham- 
berlains to cardinals, and their masters 
of ceremonies — it is without parallel. 

Jus Pontificalium will serve as the 
most practical available manual on 
prelatial vesture, ornament, and insig- 
nia, and with ceremonial etiquette. It 
is essentially a “‘study’’ in the strictly 
academic sense of the word. From a 
practical standpoint one cannot imagine 
any situation in which the author does 
not answer, for any prelate, the ques- 
tions ‘What to wear?” and ‘What to 
do?”’ 

The true scope of the work, however, 
is indicated by the fact that it includes 
discussion of such subjects as papal 
privileges and practices, the order of 
precedence among the assessors and 
secretaries of the Roman congregations, 
and the privileges of canons of the 
patriarchal basilica of Lisbon (together 
with a history of those privileges), 
“lay” cardinals, heraldry, etc. 

In a word, Jus Pontificalium is without 
doubt the most comprehensive and ex- 
tensive study of prelates, and of others 
who enjoy the privileges of prelates, 
which has ever been compiled into a 
single volume. 

Jus Pontificalium is subtitled “An In- 
troduction to the Caeremoniale Episco- 
porum.” The Caeremoniale itself does not 
include an introduction. However, 
throughout the closely printed pages in 
which it outlines the various episcopal 
ceremonies, it mentions, en passant, vari- 
ous items of precedence, vesture, orna- 
ment, ministry, and rite which apply 
in one set of circumstances and vary in 
others. Many of the prescriptions of the 
Caeremoniale have been modified and 
changed, or even abrogated, by subse- 
quent legislation by the Holy See. These 
are the things with which Jus Pontifi- 
calium concerns itself. They are things 
which, if we may say so with reverence, 
might be eliminated from some future 
revision of the Caeremoniale, (so long as 
this book be available) so as to make that 
volume more readable and practical. 

Jus Pontificalium, following the pattern 
of the Code of Canon Law, divides its 
material into three sections: persons, 
things, and functions (in general). It 
states the “rights to” and the “use of” 
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pontificals in the light of their historical 
background, but brings them up-to-date 
to include the present Holy Father’s 
decrees concerning the vestiture of 
bishops and prelates, the revised rules 
concerning the Eucharistic fast, and 
the restored order of Holy Week. Under 
each heading the Jaw is concisely stated 
as are the rights of individual prelates 
under the law. 

The footnotes demand special at- 
tention. The author makes no statement 
in the body of the book without quoting 
his authority for the statement. Conse- 
quently, jus Pontificalium is about half 
text and half footnotes. But these foot- 
notes do not simply cite chapter so-and- 
so or page so-and-so from an author 
whom most of us could not even hope 
to consult; they quote the pertinent 
passage in its entirety at the bottom of 
the same page on which the statement is 
made. They are a mine of information 
which will delight any student of eccle- 
siastical history, even though he may 
have no particular interest in “pontifi- 
cals’’ as such. 

The index too is worthy of commen- 
dation; it makes immediately available 
even the minutest point treated in the 
text. 

Monsignor Nabuco’s new book should 
be in every ecclesiastical library. It 
should be a guide book for every 
pontifical master of ceremonies, and 
especially for all those who participate 
in the jus pontificalium. 

It is not a book of rubrics. It includes 
all those things which books of rubrics 
omit. 

The Reverend PascHAL Drew, C.P. 
Holy Cross Seminary, 
Dunkirk, New York. 


A QUOTATION 


“There is no greater obstacle to the 
enjoyment of great works of art than 
our unwillingness to discard habits and 
prejudices. A painting which represents 
a familiar subject in an unexpected 
way is often condemned for no better 
reason than that it does not seem right. 
The more often we have seen a story 
represented in art, the more firmly do 
we become convinced that it must 
always be represented on similar lines. 
About biblical subjects in particular, 
feelings are apt to run high... . As 
a matter of fact, it was usually those 
artists who read the Scriptures with the 
greatest devotion and attention who 
tried to build up in their minds an 
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entirely fresh picture of the incidents 
of the sacred story. ... It has hap- 
pened time and again that such efforts 
of a great artist to read the old text 
with entirely fresh eyes have shocked 
and outraged thoughtless people. 

‘*A typical ‘scandal’ of this kind flared 
up round Caravaggio, who worked 
about 1600. He was given the task of 
painting a picture of Saint Matthew for 
the altar of a church in Rome. The saint 
was to be represented writing the gospel, 
and, to show that the gospels were the 
word of God, an angel was to be repre- 
sented inspiring his writings. Carra- 
vaggio, who was a very earnest and 
uncompromising young artist, thought 
hard about what it must have been 
when an elderly, poor, working man, a 
simple publican, suddenly had to sit 
down to write a book. And so he painted 
a picture of Saint Matthew with a bald 
head and bare, dusty feet, awkwardly 
gripping the huge volume, anxiously 
wrinkling his brow under the unaccus- 
tomed strain of writing. By his side, he 
painted a youthful angel, who seems to 
have just arrived from on high, and 
who gently guides the labourer’s hand 
as a teacher may do to a child. When 
Caravaggio delivered his picture to the 
church where it was to be placed on 
the altar, the people were scandalized 
at what they took to be lack of respect 
for the saint. The painting was not ac- 
cepted, and Carravaggio had to try 
again. This time he took no chances. He 
kept strictly to the conventional idea of 
what an angel or saint should look like.” 

from the Story of Art, by 
E. H. GomsricH 


Correspondence 


Poona, INDIA 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

I thought I should write and tell you 
of a pleasant experience I have had. It 
shows the extent of the influence exerted 
by your Society and its publication. I 
was discussing with a European Jesuit 
recently come to India various problems 
connected with the Church’s apostolate, 
when the conversation got around to 
modern religious art; and he enthusi- 
astically mentioned LirurGIcAL ARTs. 
Since he came from a non-English 
speaking country with easy access to 
some excellent religious art publications 
in European languages I was, I thought 
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naturally, surprised. But he assured me 
that progressive and dynamic Lirurcr- 
cAL ARTS was well-known and highly 
rated even in Europe. The universality 
of its range, he said, made it especially 
valuable to the numerous clerics and 
religious preparing for work in any of 
the mission areas scattered over the 
world. é; 
That surely is a fine tribute. It also 
outlines the essential features that a 
good Catholic review should possess. 
Today, especially, when a rapidly 
shrinking world is adding emphasis to 
the universal nature of the Church, no 
realistic and comprehensive grasp can 
be had of her function and problems 
by those who confine themselves to 
solutions on a purely regional basis. 
The Christian West must, of course, 
work for the re-establishment of Christ 
as the inspiration and strength of civili- 
zations that have been drifting away 
from Him. But the Church, to be true 
to herself, cannot be concerned ex- 
clusively with this task. For Christ seeks 
ardently to ‘‘take flesh” in the rich 
and ancient cultures of peoples that 
have not yet found Him. Before that 
can be accomplished we must prepare 
the way of the Lord, straighten out 
His paths. In such a situation one 
realizes that the problems and goals of 
the Church are not entirely unlike those 
she has faced, and is even today facing, 
in the West. To the dubious and scepti- 
cal among all peoples in every age she 
must perforce prove that even in her 
externals she really belongs to each of 
them; that she has an appreciation of 
their individual aspirations, and has for 
every one of them a saving message 
One way to do that is by providing a 
continuing and courageous evaluatior 
of current cultural trends and produce: 
tions, in order that the best in them 
may be sanctified by consecration tc 
the worship of the Creator. This is < 
grand project, and needs the labor o 
many minds and hands. | 
The Liturgical Arts Society. has, 
like to think, full cognizance of it 
responsibilities, and is striving to b 
faithful to them. A conscientious anc 
persevering endeavor in this directio1 
will, I can assure you, be appreciate: 
most in those areas where the infan 
Church has not yet the powerful mean 
of expression that the Church in Amer 
ica possesses, and can profit immensel 
from the spotlight thrown at least occz 
sionally in its direction. 
Yours truly, 
S. Noronna, s. 
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The one essential for a Station of the Cross is 
the wooden cross. It alone receives the blessing 


required for the gaining of indulgences. The de- 
picted events may be executed in many media in 
keeping with the integrity of the architectural scheme. 


40 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 11, 
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Statues of Saint Michael and Saint Gabriel, 
eight feet high, of copper—hand hammered and 
repousse: bronze and fire gold plating finish 


Main entrance of facade— Church of Saint 
Raymond, East Rockaway, L. I., New York 


Reverend William J. Walsh, pastor 
Henry V. Murphy, architect 
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ADRIAN HAMERS, Inc. 


18 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1916 


NEW AND DISTINCTIVE 
DIGNIFIED SIMPLICITY 
ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION 
» TO VESTMENT DESIGN 
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Bronze tabernacle, with nickel silver decoration 
1 EAST 47TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


GUILD HALL STUDIOS 6543 NORTH SHERIDAN ROAD 


141 BRIDLE WAY, PARAMUS, NEW JERSEY CHICAGO 26, ILL. 
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Gilles Beaugrand 


INCORPORATED 


Silversmiths 
846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 


St. Anthony’s Shrine, Boston, Mass. * Rev. Hilary Sullivan, O.F.M., Rector 
Brother Cajetan J. B. Baumann, O.F.M., Architect 


Desi d Craftsmen 

SUMMIT STUDIOS © oF éectesiastical Art Metal 
Display Room & Sales Office: Rm. 840 Woolworth Bldg. 
| 233 BROADWAY, N.Y.7,N.Y. * Tel. WOrth 4-5793 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York fe INL, Mo 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 2917 South 46 Street, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 


DESIGNERS 


Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen. 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 

Adrian Hamers Co., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1—6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 

T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 

Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 

Adrian Hamers Company, 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 

Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


STATUES 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


Bernard Brocklehurst. Weaving shop. Vestment fabrics and 
woven orphreys. Llanarth Court, Raglan, Mon. England. 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
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Saint Aloysius Church, Milwaukee, Wis. The Reverend Oscar Winninghoff, pastor. Brust and Brust, architects. Design by Peter Re 


THE MONTEREY GUILD TABERNACLES 


ARK OF THE COVENANT design 
Length 24 inches, depth 10! 
inches, height 18 inches, door 


opening 102 by 11 inches 


MONTEREY Guild tabernacles are made by 
skilled craftsmen and are produced in limited quantities. They are well adapted to altars of contemporary 
design. They are made of heavy polished brass throughout and are easily veiled. The interiors are leafed in 
23 k. gold. A removable throne for exposition of the Blessed Sacrament is supplied with each tabernacle. 
The tabernacle is securely fastened to the mensa by bolts through the trunnions. Prices and illustrated brochure 


available on application to 


THE MONTEREY GUILD, Portsmouth Priory, Portsmouth, Rhode Island 
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STUDIOS 


BERNARD O. GRUENKE 1325 South Forty-third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


cAnnouncement 


A twenty-fifth anniversary is a good time in which to take stock of progress in the life of a 


magazine such as Liturgical Arts. The facts of life have made it difficult for us to maintain 

a steady promotion campaign to secure subscribers, and without such promotion work 

the subscription list tends to remain stationary. Some fall out and others take their 

place but the sum total is likely to remain the same. 

@ If the majority of our present members and subscribers made it a project to secure one or more new 
subscriptions we could well end this anniversary year with a thousand or so recruits. 


@ Or, if you will send us the name and addresses of potential subscribers we will do the rest. 


THE SECRETARY, LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, INC. 


7 EAST 42, STREET, NEW YOR} 17, -N. -Y. 
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The Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, Salina, Kansas 

The Most Reverend Frank A. Thill, D. D., Bishop of Salina 
The Right Reverend John A. Duskie, Rector 

Edward J. Schulte, Cincinnati, Ohio, architect 


T. C. ESSER co. 


STAINED GLASS STUDIOS 


3107 WEST GALENA STREET, MILWAUKEE 8, WISCONSIN 
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